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Buy the Ol us OM-2, 
the ee eat, defines the 
state of the art. 


An incredible camera. The Olympus OM-2 
was created with a list of firsts that has made 
it second to none. 

It was the first 35mm SLR to measure light 
during exposure. Directly off the film. For fool- 
proof exposures under any light conditions. 

The OM-2 was the first to offer complete 
exposure control in every mode of camera op- 
eration. Even with multiple-flash. Even at the 
motor drive's blazing five frames-per-second. 

It was the first to combine total automation 
with a light, compact, rugged design. With 
controls that are designed to be used. Not 
struggled with. 

Add to this compatibility with over 250 
interchangeable components of the OM 
System. Result: the camera that defines the 
state of the art. 


And well turn 
your favorite OM-2 slide 


into awork of art. 
A 16x20 LaserColor'print. 


Offer Expires May 31, 1981 









An incredible offer. And now, when you buy 
an OM-2, we'll create a spectacular work of art 
from one of your slides. A LaserColor print 
worth over $40. Combining laser light and 
computer electronics, the LaserColor process 
makes prints of unsurpassed quality from 
slides. Compare them to ordinary prints from 
slides. For the first time, true color, detail and 
subtle shades come through. 

Let your Olympus dealer show you what no 
ad could ever do justice to. The brilliant OM-2 
and an amazing LaserColor original print. 

You'll see why the camera that’s had so 
many photographic firsts is first among knowl- 
edgeable photographers. For information, 
write Olympus, Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. In Can- 
ada, W. Carsen Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Photographer: David Deah!. Camera: OM-2. Print by LaserColor Laboratories 


OLYMPUS 


On a bright September day in the 
-acific off Maui, Hawaii, Dr. Sylvia 
Earle prepared to walk the open 
ocean floor at a record depth. 

As a marine biologist, Dr. Earle 
was fully aware of the risks involved. 
As a mother of three, she did not 
take them lightly. She knew that the 
pressure at that depth was over 30 
times greater than normal. If het 
specially designed diving suit had 
cracked or developed a leak, Sylvia 
would have been crushed instantly. 


But when her toe finally touched 
bottom at 1,250 feet, we all stood to 
gain. Sylvia had accomplished her 
goal. She also aided the advancement 
of science, which will benefit us all. 

Dr. Sylvia Earle illustrates our 
belief that America gains most when 
individuals have great freedom to 
pursue personal goals without undue 
government interference. And 
although few of us would care to try 
what Sylvia did, we nonetheless 
expect to pursue our own goals with 


Al Giddings/Ocean Films Ltd 


equal freedom. 

Yet, there are times when neither 
you nor we can expect such freedom 
in our daily lives. Not when someone 
decides the government should pro- 
tect us from it. 

Something to think about from 
the people at Getty. 


Getty 


Getty Oil Company « 3810 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90010 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


A part of the effort for this week’s cover story on President 
Reagan’s sweeping economic proposals, TIME correspon- 
dents fanned out across the country to test the mood of citizens 
about the proposed budget cuts. The goal: to look at some of 
the programs most affected, examine what they had been 
achieving at the local level and _ 

assess how much they might be 

missed. Says National Editor 
John Elson, who edited the sto- 
ry: “We found a wide range of 
responses, including some that 
were not anticipated by the Ad- 
ministration. It is already clear 
that Reagan is going after a 
whole herd of sacred cows. The 
battle brewing in the Congress 
will be fascinating.” 

At Bates College in Lewis- 
ton, Me., Correspondent Joelle Attinger came across two stu- 
dents who voted for Reagan because they felt he was best 
equipped to cut federal waste. Says Attinger: “Now both may 
have to leave Bates because of pending cuts in the student loan 
program.” In Denver, Bureau Chief Richard Woodbury vis- 
ited a food stamp center, only to find that some people were 
too embarrassed to talk to him. Says he: “For many aid recip- 
ients there is a deep stigma attached to obtaining handouts.” 


Attinger talking with students at Bates College 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Traveling to Erie, Pa., to report on proposed CETA cuts, Cor- 
respondent Robert Geline found residents ready to make do 
—*but nobody could say how.” 

Correspondent Steven Holmes, a native New Yorker, 
learned that a city slicker faces a language barrier in Benton 
County, Iowa. Says he: “When a farmer told me it cost 
him $10,000 to tile, I thought he was talking about 
his kitchen. He meant field drainage tiles.” After several 
stevexansen COMmpanies declined to discuss 

a possible reduction in Export- 
Import Bank funding, Corre- 
spondent Patricia Delaney 
approached J.I. Case, a con- 
Struction-equipment manufac- 
turer in her native Racine, Wis. 
“When Case executives tried to 
refuse, I asked them how they 
could turn down a request from 
a home-town girl,” says Dela- 
ney. “I had an interview with 
the president of Case the next 


afternoon.” Correspondent Christopher Redman visited the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra to discuss arts-funding cuts and 
came upon it rehearsing excerpts from Wagner's Gétterdammer- 
ung (Twilight of the Gods). Says Redman: “The music seemed 
painfully appropriate.” 


Sadr co. eye 


Cover: Illustration by Roger Huyssen. 
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American Scene 
What it was like grow- 
ing up black in the 
South before the civil 
rights revolution. Ex- 
cerpts from a new 
autobiography. 


Oregon State's basket- 
ball Beavers revive the 
neglected art of pass- 
ing.» Borg and Mc- 
Enroe clean up Down 
Under. 


Cover: Ronald Rea- 
gan summons the U.S. 
to take a historic turn, 
from more Govern- 
ment to less. His plan 
to slash spending and 
taxes is a high-risk 
gamble to beat infla- 
tion—but, he asks, 
who has an alterna- 
tive? See NATION, 
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Nation 

US. officials hit the 
road with the El Sal- 
vador story. » More 
child killings in At- 
lanta. >» A strange 
night in the Ukraine. 


83 

Music 

For its first new pro- 
duction of the season, 
the Met presents Pa- 
rade, a colorful eve- 
ning of two operas and 
a ballet. 


68 
Economy & Business: 
Small-computer mak- 


} ers scramble for sales 


in a rapidly growing 
new market. » The 


4,600 U.S. savings and 
loan associations are 


§ caught in a murderous 
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Press 

Rupert Murdoch, in 
charge at the London 
Times, calms worried 
Britons by naming the 
respected Harold Ev- 
ans editor 


84 

Art 

Three major shows 
survey the current 
U.S. scene, and the re- 
sults are often tonic, 
enjoyable and full of 
hope. 


profit squeeze. » Ford 
and GM climb on the 
rebate bandwagon. 


66 

Science 

“All engines are up 
and running!” That 
was the word from 
Cape Canaveral as 
space shuttle Colum- 
bia passed a test. 


89 

Books 

Could the U.S. have 
done more to prevent 
the Holocaust? Walter 
Laqueur’s The Terri- 
ble Secret makes dis- 
turbing revelations. 


Behavior 

The psychological toll 
of the Atlanta killings 
is that many children 
in the city are learning 
to grow up in fear and 
distrust. 


94 

Show Business 
Broadway has a visit- 
ing monarch from 
Britain, lan McKel- 
len, whose perfor- 
mance in Amadeus is 
commanding. 


The Pope: On his 
ninth international 
junket, Pope John 
Paul II tours the Phil- 
ippines with stage- 
craft, statecraft and 
devotion, making a 
stirring declaration 
against the world’s un- 
equal distribution of 
wealth. See WORLD. 


78 

Law 

The trial must go on, 
even without the ten 
defiant terrorist de- 
fendants, who boycot- 
ted a federal court in 
Chicago. 
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SUBARU HILL-HOLDER. 
WHAT YOU ALWAYS 
NEEDED IN THE CLUTCH. 


You know that sinking feeling that can 
come over you when you stop on a hill 
with a standard shift automobile? 

Well, now, in a Subaru, you don’t 
have to hold your breath. With an - 
exclusive Subaru feature called Hill- 
Holder, your car won't roll backwards. 

Just depress the clutch and 
brake, and the Hill-Holder automati- 
cally engages. 

When your foot is removed from 
the brake, the car will not roll back- 
ward. 

In fact, it will remain motionless 
until the clutch is relecsed and the 
accelerator depressed to proteed up 
the hill. 

No drifting back. No white 
knuckles. No sweat. You no longer go 
downhill on your way uphill. 


SUBARU. 


INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
TO STAY THAT WAY. 
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Brooke’s Beauty 


To the Editors: 

Until I read your article, I had as- 
sumed that Brooke Shields [Feb. 9] was a 
victim of her mother’s greed. Since she is 
surviving with such poise, and is enjoy- 
ing herself as well, more power to her. 

John Ledda 
Marquette, Mich. 


You know what comes between me 
and my settling down? Brooke Shields. I 
still fantasize about finding a girl like her: 
the earth’s eighth wonder. 

Nasser Sharief 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 


SS 





Isn’t it a pity that a girl of 15 is con- 
ceded so much importance, even if she is 
pretty? By providing kids with too much 
too early, we are destroying the sequence 
that nature so cleverly devised. At that 
age, boys and girls, but especially girls, 
are blessed with innocence and candor. 
The world benefits from these qualities 
and so do the youngsters. Remember the 
Chinese proverb: Let the children rule 
and man becomes a fool. 

William McAlpin 
Antwerp, Belgium 


A little girl is being used to make 
grown men drool, encouraging them to 
think that making out with children is 
the In thing. It is sickening to see this 
beautiful young person so exploited. 

Lee Jens 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


How many men do you know who 
would allow the image of a 15-year-old 
boy to dictate how they’re supposed to 
look in the ’80s? 

Ann Rex 
Garden City Beach, S.C. 


Rejecting Gilder 

According to George Gilder [Feb. 9], 
our poverty is due to the progressive in- 
come tax, Government regulations and 











other sins of “liberal” economics. During 
the 19th century there were four financial 
panics of some severity: 1819, 1837, 1873 
and 1893. During this time, there were no 
federal income tax (except for a brief pe- 
riod during the Civil War), no interfering 
regulatory bodies like OSHA, EPA, SEC. Yet, 
at about 20-year intervals, except war- 
time, our economy collapsed and severe 
poverty afflicted much of the population. 
Considering this history, Mr. Gilder’s dis- 
torted view of American economics 
should be rejected. 
Ross Stagner 
Southfield, Mich. 


It would appear that Gilder’s book 
Wealth and Poverty is indeed the equiv- 
alent of an economic bible for the Rea- 
ganauts. Gilder’s opinion that “to help 
the poor and middle classes, one must cut 
the tax rates of the rich” fits hand in glove 
with the attitude of another of President 
Reagan’s favorites, Calvin Coolidge. 
Rather than trying to ease the burden of 
the poor, Coolidge too believed it was 
better to decrease the taxes of the higher 
income groups to avoid retarding econom- 
ic growth. Although some of Gilder’s 
research is entertaining, his ideas 
aren’t new. 

Tom DeMoss 
Eugene, Ore. 


Buddy, Can You Spare a Dime? 


Contrary to People (Feb. 9], I have not 
thrown my hat in the ring for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in 1982. Iam 
not a candidate. I am barely at the stage 
known as “seriously considering a race,” 
which means, in English, where is the 
money going to come from? 

Gore Vidal 
Los Angeles 


Aiding El Salvador 


At a time when love of one’s country 
is running high, I question how patriotic 
or American it is to be supplying $10 mil- 
lion worth of aid to a government like El 
Salvador’s, which does not have the sup- 
port of its own people [Feb. 2]. As Amer- 
icans we pride ourselves on helping the 
poor and the oppressed. Nevertheless, 
American dollars are being used against 
the poor and the oppressed in El Salva- 
dor. Washington insists on sending mil- 
itary aid and American technicians to 
help the Duarte regime. Isn’t this how our 
involvement in Viet Nam began? 

Catherine L. Lavin 
Bridgewater, N.J. 


You quoted me as saying about Sal- 
vador Cayetano: “His eyes, they are hard. 
I wouldn't like to be his prisoner.” This 
gives the impression that I am a sup- 
porter of the inhuman junta in San Sal- 
vador against which Cayetano is cou- 
rageously fighting. The opposite is true. 
I was not criticizing Sefior Cayetano but 





describing what I believe to be the re- 

sult of the imprisonment and cruel tor- 
ture he has suffered. 

Graham Greene 

Paris 


In Praise of Jimmy 


It was a bitter disappointment for 
thousands of Americans when Jimmy 
Carter lost his bid for re-election. It was 
equally painful when the privilege and 
honor of welcoming home the hostages 
as President was denied him [Feb. 9]. 
But the most devastating blow was dealt 
by President Reagan in his failure to 
utter one word of public thanks to Pres- 
ident Carter for his heroic and tireless 
efforts to bring the hostages home alive. 
Is this an example of the so-called Rea- 
gan “class”? Shame. 

Sister Teresa Reddington 
Belington, W. Va. 


A man who valued peace above all 
else proved to himself and the entire 
world that nonmilitary methods of re- 
solving international differences of opin- 
ion are the most successful. Jimmy Car- 
ter for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Patrick D. Brenner 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


I think Teddy, Billy, John An- 
derson and the hostages are the American 
Gang of Four that caused Carter’s fall. 

As an Egyptian, I would like to thank 
President Carter for everything he did to 
bring us peace. We'll always remember 
him as an honest President. 

M. Sherif Kerdany 
Cairo 


Yellow Ribbons 


Perhaps, as you say, the origin of the 
yellow ribbon as a symbol of longing for 
a captive’s return is lost in the mists of 
folklore (Feb. 9]. The story my grand- 
mother always told me, however, was that 
young ladies wore yellow ribbons around 
their necks to show that they were “spo- 
ken for” by a member of the U.S. Cav- 
alry. The golden ribbon was a feminine 
version of the yellow stripe on the troop- 
ers’ trousers, 

Dianna Murphy 
Lodi, Calif. 


Why was yellow used to ensure safe- 
ty and sympathy for the hostages’ return 
home? Yellow vibrations stimulate nerve 
energy triggering the memory center of 
human thought. Yellow yells, “Forget me 
not!” The sun’s yellow rays bestir all 
earth’s creatures to live, learn and 
remember. 

Yellow doesn’t mean cowardice just 
because it warns, “Look before you leap.” 
Traffic experts use that color for caution 
signs because yellow can be seen at a 
greater distance than any other color. 
Yellow carries a lavender afterimage. 
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Stare at a yellow pencil for 30 seconds, 
then look at a white background and a 
lavender pencil will appear. Lavender au- 
thorizes compassion. Lavender trusts that 
a dream will come true 

Eloise Barnhurst 


West Harwich, Mass. 
] 





RCA'’s Birth 

In your story on RCA [Feb. 9], you 
refer to “the awkward ousting of the son 
of the company’s founder.”” The implica- 
tion is that David Sarnoff was the foun- 
der of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. RCA was started in 1919 by General 
Electric Co. GE was soon joined in this 
venture by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and A T & T. Owen D. Young, an officer 
of GE, was named the first chairman of 
the board of RCA, and E.J. Nally was 
the first president. 

At the time, David Sarnoffs title was 
commercial manager. He did not become 
president until 1930. 

George H. Brown 
Princeton, N.J. 





0.K.’s Origins (Contd.) 

You may now think that the dis- 
cussion about the origin of the affirma- 
tive expression O.K. is getting out of 
hand. Still, I have to disagree with 
Readers Franklin Courtney Ellis (Jan. 
19] and Andrea Galvacs [Feb. 9]. 

The letters O.K. derive from the 
Greek words ola kala, which mean all 
is fine or everything is good. The ini- 
tials, which were used by early Greek sail- 
ors, were soon picked up by many for- 
eign navigators and became international. 

Costas Konis 
Ruston, La, 


I was interested to see the origin of 
the expression O.K. explained as “Old 
Kinderhook” and then as “Oll is Kor- 
rect.” Another possible explanation is 
that O.K. derived from World War I. 
Each night, soldiers would report the 
number of deaths in their group to their 
superior. Thus O.K. would stand for 


Leon Godchaux III 
New Orleans 





Do as | Say, Not as! Do 
Lee Iacocca wants us to buy Amer- 
ican-made cars, especially Chrysler. 
However, “The Man Behind the Cigar” 
(Feb. 9] is smoking cigars made in the Do- 
minican Republic, while “his longtime fa- 
vorite brand is Cuban.” How can he ex- 
pect us to favor American products when 

he buys imports? 

Alfred R. Korach 
Tampa 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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FICTION VS FACT. 


Ber re 





DIABETES. 








Fiction: Insulin is a cure for 
diabetes. 

Fact: There is no cure for 
diabetes, yet. 

Fiction: Diabetes is nothing to 
worry about. 

Fact: Diabetes can cause 
blindness, heart disease, kidney 
disease, gangrene and stroke. 

Fiction: Diabetes is under 
control. 

Fact: Diabetes is growing at a 
rate of 600,000 new cases a year. 

Fiction: Diabetes doesn’t kill 
people anymore. 

Fact: Diabetes has become the 
third largest killer. 

There are more than ten million 
people in America with diabetes. 
Overa million of them are juvenile 
diabetics. They want you to know 
the facts about diabetes, because 
they need your help to find better 
ways of treating the disease. But, 
most important, to find a real 
cure. Please give to the Juvenile 
Diabetes Foundation, Box 9999, 
Dept. D, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


We've lived with Sess: 
Foundation * 





diabetes long enough. 
INSULIN IS NOT A CURE. HELP US FIND ONE. 


Juvenile diabetes is insulin-dependent diabetes, the most severe form of the disease 
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In Carolina: Growing Up Black in the ’40s | 


Mary Mebane is lecturer in composi- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee. The two passages on these pages 
are excerpted from her just published au- 
| tobiography, Mary (Viking; $12.95). A life- 
long teacher of literature who was born in 
Durham County, N.C., in 1933, Mebane 
in her book recounts with insight, compas- 
sion and anger what it was like growing 
up female and black in the South before 
the civil rights revolution began. 


The Morning Bus to Durham 


I got on the bus and sat on one of the 
long seats at the back that faced each oth- 
er. There were three such long seats—one 
on each side of the bus and a third at the 
very back that faced the front. I liked to 
sit on a long seat facing the side because 
then I didn’t have to look at the expres- 
sions on the faces of the whites when they 
put their tokens in and looked at the 
blacks sitting in the back of the bus. 

By custom the seats behind the exit 
door had become “colored” seats, and 
no matter how many whites were stand- 
ing, any black sitting behind the exit 
door knew he or she wouldn't have to 
move. The disputed area was opposite 
the exit door. This was no man’s land. 
White people sat there and black people 
sat there. If the back section was full, 
the next black passenger who got on sat 
in the no man’s land seat; but if the 
white section filled up, a white person 
would take the seat. The white people, 
though, could sit anywhere, even in the 
colored section. 

The seating didn’t really bother me 
that day until the white section up front 
was almost full and the black section was 
full. Now, if the driver took on more pas- 
sengers than got off, it meant that some 
of the newcomers would have to stand. 
And if they were white the driver was 
going to have to ask a black passenger in 
no man’s land to move so that a white pas- 
senger could sit down. 

A black man in a blue windbreaker 
and a gray porkpie hat was sitting in no 
man’s land, and my stomach tightened. I 
had never been on a bus on which a black 
person was asked to give a seat to a white 
person when there was no other seat emp- 
ty. Usually, the black person automati- 
cally got up and moved to an empty seat 
farther back. But this morning the only 
empty seat was beside a black person sit- 
ting in no man’s land. 

The bus stopped at Little Five Points, 
and one black got off. A young white man 
was getting on. I tensed. Would the driver 
ask the black man to get up and move to 
the lone empty seat farther back? The 
white man had a businessman’s air about 
him: suit, tie, polished shoes. He saw the 
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empty seat in the colored section, hesitat- 
ed, then went to it and sat down. I relaxed 
a little when the bus pulled off without the 
driver saying anything. 

At the next stop another white man 
got on. The whole colored section tensed. 
The only seat was beside the black man 
in no man’s land. Would he stand the few 
stops to Main Street, or would the driver 
make the black man move? I looked at 
the other men and women, who studious- 
ly avoided my eyes. There was one woman 
whom I had noticed before, and I had 
been ashamed of her. She was a stringy lit- 
tle black woman. She looked as if she were 
a hard drinker. Flat black face with tight 








































features, dressed in a tight boy’s sweater 
pulled down over a nondescript skirt. 

The white man who had just gotten 
on the bus walked to the seat in no man’s 
land and stood there. He just stood there. 
He would not sit down next to the black. 
Two adult males, living in the most high- 
ly industrialized, most technologically ad- 
vanced nation in the world, a nation that 
had devastated two other industrial gi- 
ants in World War II, faced each other 
in mutual rage and hostility. The white 
one wanted to sit down, but he was going 
to exert his authority and force the black 
one to get up first—so that they would 
not have to sit side by side. I watched the 
driver’s face in the rearview mirror. 

“Say there, buddy, how about mov- 
ing back?” the driver said, meanwhile 
driving his bus just as fast as he could. 
The whole bus froze—whites at the front, 
blacks at the rear. They didn’t want to be- 
lieve what was happening was really hap- 
pening. The seated black man said noth- 
ing. The standing white man said nothing. 
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“Say, buddy, did you hear me? What 
about moving on back?” The driver was 
scared to death. I could tell that. 

“These is the niggers’ seats!” the lit- 
tle lady in the strange outfit started 
screaming. “The Government gave us 
these seats!” I was startled at her tone 
and her statement—no man’s land seats 
were not regarded as back of the bus. “The 
President said that these are the niggers’ 
seats!” I expected her to start fighting at 
any moment. Evidently the bus driver did, 
too, because he was driving faster and 
faster. “I'm going to take you down to 
the station, buddy,” he said. 

The white man with the briefcase and 








«The seated black man sald nothing, The standing white man sald nothing” 


the polished brown shoes who had taken 
a seat in the colored section looked as 
though he might die of embarrassment 
at any moment. By that time we had come 
to the stop before Main Street, and the 
black male passenger rose to get off. 

“You're not getting off, buddy. I’m go- 
ing to take you downtown,” the driver 
called. He kept driving as he talked and 
seemed to be trying to get downtown as 
fast as he could. 

“These are the niggers’ seats! The 
Government plainly said these are the 
niggers’ seats!” screamed the little wom- 
an in rage. I was embarrassed at the 
word nigger but I was proud of the lady. 
I was proud of the man who wouldn't 
get up. 

The bus seemed to be going a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and everybody was 
anxious to get off. The black man stood 
at the exit door; the driver drove right 
past the A.& P. stop. I was terrified. I 
was sure the bus was going to the police 
station to put the black man in jail. The 
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little woman had her hands on her hips 
and she never stopped yelling. The bus 
driver kept driving as fast as he could. 

Then, apparently, the driver decided 
to forget the whole thing. The next stop 
was Main Street, and when he got there, 
in what seemed to be a flash of lightning, 
he flung both doors open wide. He and 
his black antagonist looked at each other 
in the rearview mirror; in a second the 
windbreaker and the porkpie hat were 
gone. The little woman was standing 
preaching to the whole bus about the Gov- 
ernment’s gift of these seats to the blacks; 
the white man with the brown shoes prac- 
tically fell out of the door in his hurry. I 
followed the hurrying footsteps. The peo- 
ple who devised this system thought that 
it was going to last forever 


| Black Wasn’t Beautiful 


In the fall of 1951 during my first week 
at North Carolina College, a 
black school in Durham, the 
chairman’s wife, who was indis- 
tinguishable from a_ white 
woman, stopped me one day in 
the hall. She wanted to see me, 
she said. 

When I went to her office, 
she greeted me with a big smile 
“You know,” she said, “you - 
made the highest mark on the 
verbal part of the examination.” 
She was referring to the exam- 
ination that the entire freshman 
class took upon entering the col- 
lege. In spite of her smile, her 
eyes and tone of voice were say- 
ing, “How could this black- 
skinned girl score higher on the 
verbal than some of the students 
who've had more advantages 
than she? It must be some sort 
of fluke.” I felt it, but I man- 
aged to smile my thanks and 
back off. For here at North Car- 
olina College, social class and 
color were the primary criteria used in de- 
ciding status. The faculty assumed light- 
skinned students were more intelligent, 
and they were always a bit nonplussed 
when a dark-skinned student did well, es- 
pecially if she was a girl. 

I don’t know whether African men re- 
cently transported to the New World con- 
sidered themselves handsome or, more 
important, whether they considered Af- 
rican women beautiful in comparison 
with native American Indian women or 
immigrant European women. But one 
thing I know for sure: by the 20th cen- 
tury, really black skin on a woman was 
considered ugly in this country. In the 
1950s this was particularly true among 
those who were exposed to college. Black 
skin was to be disguised at all costs. Since 
a black face is rather hard to disguise, 
many women took refuge in ludicrous 
makeup. 

I observed all through elementary and 
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“I knew rage so intense 





high school, in various entertainments, 
the girls were placed on the stage in or- 
der of color. And very black ones didn’t 
get into the front row. If they were past 
caramel-brown, to the back row they 
would go. Nobody questioned the justice 
of this—neither the students nor the 
teachers 

Oddly enough, the lighter-skinned 
black male did not seem to feel so much 
prejudice toward the black black wom- 
an. It was no accident, I felt, that Mr. Har- 
rison, the eighth-grade teacher, who was 
reddish-yellow himself, once protested to 
the science and math teacher about the 
fact that he always assigned sweeping du- 
ties to Doris and Ruby, two black black 
girls. Mr. Harrison said to them one day 
in the other teacher's presence, “You must 
be some bad girls. Every day I come down 
here you all are sweeping.” The science 
and math teacher got the point and didn’t 
ask them to sweep any more. Uneducated 
black males, too, sometimes related very 


* Yes 


well to the black black woman. They had 
been less indoctrinated by the white so- 
ciety around them. 

Because of the stigma attached to hav- 
ing dark skin, a black black woman had 
to do many things to find a place for her- 
self. One possibility was to attach herself 
to a light-skinned woman, hoping that 
some of the magic would rub off on her. A 
second was to make herself sexually avail- 
able, hoping thereby to attract a mate. 
Third, she could resign herself to a more 
chaste life-style—either (for the profes- 
sional woman) teaching and work in es- 
tablished churches or (for the uneducated 
woman) domestic work and zealous ser- 
vice in “holy and sanctified” churches, 

Lucy had chosen the first route. Lucy 
was short, skinny, short-haired and black 
black, and thus unacceptable. So she 
made her choice. She selected Patricia, the 
lightest-skinned girl in the school, as her 
friend and followed her around. Patricia 










that | wanted to ... start punching her” 





and her friends barely tolerated Lucy, but | 
Lucy smiled and doggedly hung on, hop- 
ing that those who noticed Patricia might 
notice her also. Though I felt shame for | 
her behavior, even then I understood. 

A fourth avenue open to the black 
black woman is excellence in a career 
Since in the South the field most acces- | 
sible to such women is education, a great 
many of them prepared to become teach- 
ers. But here, too, the black black woman 
had problems. Grades weren't given to 
her lightly in school, nor were promotions 
on the job. She had to pass examinations 
with flying colors or be left behind. She 
had to be overqualified for a job because 
otherwise she didn’t stand a chance of get- 
ting it—and she was competing only with 
other blacks. 

The black woman's training would 
pay off in the 1970s. With the arrival of in- 
tegration, the black black woman would 
find, paradoxically enough, that her skin 
color in an integrated situation was not 
the handicap it had been in an 
all-black situation. But it wasn’t 
until the middle and late 1960s, 
when the post-1945 generation 
of black males arrived in college 
that I noticed any change in the 
situation at all. He wore an Afro 
and she wore an Afro, and some- 
times the only way you could tell 
them apart was when his Afro 
was taller than hers. Black had 
become beautiful. It was then 
that the dread I felt at dealing 
with the college-educated black 
male began to ease. Even now, 
though, when I have occasion to 
engage in any transaction with 
a college-educated black man, I 
gauge his age. If I guess he was 
born after 1945, I feel confident 
that the transaction will turn out 
all right. If he probably was born 
before 1945, my stomach tight- 
ens, I find myself taking shal- 
low breaths, and I try to state 
my business and escape as soon 
as possible. 

When the grades for the first quarter 
at North Carolina College came out, I had 
the highest average in the freshman class 
The chairman’s wife called me into her of- 
fice again. We did a replay of the same 
scene we had played during the first week 
of the term. She complimented me on my 
grades. Then she reached into a drawer 
and pulled out a copy of the freshman 
English final examination. She asked me 
to take the exam over again. | 

At first I couldn’t believe what she 
was saying. I had taken the course under 
another teacher; and it was so incredible 
to her that I should have made the high- 
est score in the class that she was trying 
to test me again personally. For a few mo- 
ments I knew rage so intense that I want- 
ed to take my fists and start punching 
her. I have seldom hated anyone so deep- 
ly. I handed the examination back to her 
and walked out. —By Mary Mebane 
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“Just send inthe cou- | haveto 
pon and Christian Chil- | send 
dren’s Fundwill send you 
achild’s photograph and 
family background. You'll 
find out where and how 
the child will be helped, 
and how you can write to 

r sponsored child. 
You'l receive very special 
letters in return. 

“The child I sponsor is 
a little girl in the Philip- 
ines tine vice 
ler pain and hunger was 
like nothing you or | 
have ever known. i 

“Through Christian | PR 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 NTIM31 


Iwish tosponsoraboyO girlO anychild 0 who needs my help. Please send my 
information package today. 

O I want to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first 
sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material 
so you can ask someone else to help 

0 I prefer to send my first payment now, and | enclose my first monthly payment of $15 

0 I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $___ 


Name 
Address = 





Children’s Fund. Please 
send in the coupon today. 


reach into your pocket 





City State i Zip — 
In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

Calif. Residents r CCF, Worldway Center, Box 92800, Los Angeles, CA 90009 

In Canada: CCF, 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T LYS 

Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 

i Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 
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low and learn more about 











“For rb $15 a month, | child who needs and give till it ese 
you can become aspon- | you. ‘ou can simply 
sor and share your love “You reach into 
with a needy child. don't 
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Consumer Orientation 
No. 11in a Series 
Subject: Longlife Design 
The Antithesis of 
Planned Obsolescence 








At Porsche we design our cars for the long term We don't 
oli -\ MAM (al -Mere]aler=1e) @e)Me)t-lalulcle Me) e\ve\[cicerslaler-im at-1e alate h 
model is expected to have a production run of at least 10 
years. (The 911 has been in production for more than 15 years. ) 
In addition, every car we build is further expected to bring its 
owner many years of continued enjoyment 

Our goal of the longlife car has shown, however. that com- 
ponents such as the engine and drive train can have a far 
longer life span than the body. Road salt, acid rain, and other 
reTelel¢=i-s-1)V/-8-ligeleldalsMaal-la(cim@alc\steid=y-1¢cve| ilaleig=y-l-iTalehe(siaat- lle \-y 
on the body's protective coating. Now more than ever, there is 
ialcder-lalel-1m@e) Mavi! 

Paint alone is no protection against rust. (See diagram 
above.) Harmful elements can attack a car's sheet steel (A) 
through pinholes in the paint skin (B). Unchecked, rust (C)can 
expand, mar the finish, and weaken an ordinary steel body. So 
in addition to a 4-step paint process, the Porsche 911- lke all 
Porsches—is protected Lo)YE- ale) Gell ekel-liV7-lalralale ll e)cere sts 

All of the sheet steel used in all Porsches is hot dip galva- 
nized—on both sides—in a 500°C liquid zinc bath. This pro- 


Porsche 911 





duces (see diagram below) a protective zinc coating (D) on 
the sheet steel (E) that actually grows into the damaged 
portion (F) of the paint skin (G)—plugging pinholes and pre- 
i-]el tale Ritiaig-1mecolsco.yiela) 

As a result of the effectiveness of hot dip galvanizing— 
beginning with the 1981 model year. we offer a limited war- 
ranty on the entire body of every new Porsche —911, 924. 924 
[Vig eloms i. bee ler-llaimallimelslalele-\ilelah olay a years 


Porsche Audi represents that Porsche venicies will be tree from 
rust perforation tor the duration of 7 years Ifrust fel-ialele:lilsiane lc oe 
Ops under normal use and service and the vehicle has been main 
iF Uist leM lam letetelael laletcm al daMul alti leit] dt a4 requirements any 
Porsche Audi authorized dealer will replace or repair the defective 
parts free of charge 


The hot dip galvanizing process is expensive. But it rep- 
resents the most comprehensive anti-corrosion protection 
available. At Porsche, excellence is expected 

melamiilelécMlalielguir-\tlelamelm@ ell mal:*-la-titel=til sie call toll-free 


(800) 447-4700 In Illinois ; 
call (800) 322-4400 Rove BUEN eomce wee 





At the Porsche Research and Development Center (Entwicklungzentrum) in Weissach 
the steel body of a Porsche 911 has been Standing outside in the elements—protected 
only by hot dip galvanizing—for 7 years. To date. there has not been one speck of redrust 


Pondering the summons to a historic reversal in national direction: the President reviews his speech in the Oval Office 
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Challenge to Change 


There are moments in 
the affairs of nations that 
historians, with the snug 
granny glasses of hind- 
sight, adjudge climactic: 
the end of one era, the 
beginning of another, a 
true shift of the tectonic 
plates of society. Often 
such events largely escape the notice of 
those living at the time; significance 
dawns slowly, meaning comes piecemeal. 
Whether or not what Ronald Reagan 
asked of the U.S. last week in his tele- 
vised address to the assembled houses of 
Congress will some day be considered 

such a moment remains to be seen. But 
| no one who heard him will be able to 
claim that the country was not warned, 
that what he had in mind was nothing 
less than the most radical invocation to 
change in 50 years. He spoke to a single 
| topic: his new Administration’s program 

to curb the inflation and end the stag- 
nation that have been crippling the U.S. 
economy. But in so doing he summoned 
his countrymen to take a historic turn: 
from more government to less. If he 
should succeed—and it is a very large if 
| —the implications are immense. 
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No matter that the President, despite 
the warmest welcome that any Chief Ex- 
ecutive has received from Congress in re- 
cent years, read parts of his speech too 
fast. No matter that the speech itself, stud- 
ded with statistics, lacked Reagan's 
unique verbal tang. The potential, far- 
reaching importance of what he offered, 
of what he urged the legislators to accept 
and enact, was there. His program was de- 
tailed in a 281-page volume called Amer- 
ica's New Beginning: A Program for Eco- 
nomic Recovery, which Congress had 
already received. The numbers alone were 
startling enough: $467 billion less federal 
spending, combined with $709 billion in 
tax savings for individuals and businesses, 
over the next five years. Reagan called 
for cutbacks in federal programs dealing 
with everything “from space to the mail- 
box,” as he put it in the speech. 

But it is not just the size and sweep of 
Reagan’s program that could cause future 
historians to look on it as the start of a 
new era: it is the direction and philos- 
ophy. His plan challenges all the assump- 
tions that have powered Government eco- 
nomic and social policy for nearly half a 
century. The key assumption—which pre- 
vailed in practice, if not in rhetoric, 





| ic administrations 





Reagan calls for an end to the years of f spendthrift Big Government 


through Republican as well as Democrat- 
was that the people 

had to look to Government to ensure ma- 
terial prosperity and a reasonably fair dis- 
tribution of wealth for all citizens. Thus 
the Government had to institute spend- 
ing programs for the poor, and eventu- 
ally the middle class, and expand them 
steadily. It had to devise a tax system 
aimed in part at shifting income from the 
affluent to the needy. It involved itself in 
everything from the maintenance of mu- 
seums to the nutritional value of school 
lunches. And it has grown in size, power 
and influence over citizens’ lives year by 
year 


eagan believes profoundly that a 
swollen Government has now be- 
come the destroyer of prosperity, 
fanning inflation through endless 
deficits and strangling economic growth 
through excessive taxes. So, from now on, 
Government must choose to slim itself 
down. It must spend less, tax less, reg- 
ulate less, trim rather than expand social 
programs and turn over responsibility for 


| many of them to states and cities. Above 


all, it must stop trying to guide the econ- 


omy and trust the energies of private 
J 











workers and businessmen to pull the na- 
tion out of the stagflation swamp 

The President told Congress: “The 
taxing power of Government must be used 
to provide revenues for legitimate Gov- 
ernment purposes. It must not be used to 
regulate the economy or bring about so- 
cial change. We've tried that and surely 
we must be able to see it doesn’t work 
Spending by Government must be lim- 
ited to those functions which are the prop- 
er province of Government. We can no 
longer afford things simply because we 
think of them.” 

For all its radicalism, Reagan’s plan 
calls for something much less than a re- 
peal of Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society, 
| let alone Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal 
| Among the spending programs that Rea- 
gan picked as targets, only a few would 
be axed completely; most of the others 
would not only continue but would grow, 
albeit more slowly. Indeed, total federal 


rise, propelled by the inexorable forces of 
population and business growth, and an 
inflation that may diminish but will not 
| 80 away. Total federal expenditures, by 
Reagan’s own figure, would rise from $655 
billion in fiscal 1981, which ends Sept. 30, 
to $912 billion five years hence. That 
would be a hefty $124 billion less than 
might be foreseen if spending kept bal- 
looning at its present rate. 

Still, the change in direction that Rea- 
gan proposed could hardly be more jolt- 
ing. The iron law of budgets has been that 
more citizens receive more generous fed- 
eral benefits every year. Reagan would re- 
verse that process: under his plan, fewer 

people would qualify for welfare benefits, 





spending and tax collections would both | 





for long-term unemployment compensa- 
tion, for subsidized school lunches, for So- 
cial Security disability payments, for low- 
interest, federally guaranteed student 
loans. Some 400,000 of the 5% million 
households now eligible to buy food 
stamps would be dropped from the rolls 
next year. And while total spending and 
tax collections would rise, they would 
grow less rapidly than the private econ- 
omy; federal expenditures, as a proportion 
of the nation’s total output of goods and 
services, would shrink from 23% this fis- 
cal year to 19% in 1986, while the share 
taken by taxes would dwindle from 21.1% 
to 19.6%. In short, Washington would be- 
come a gradually diminishing force in 
American life 


f the plan works, that is. The Pres- 
ident is taking a whole series of high- 
risk gambles. He is betting first that 
Congress can be persuaded to pass at 
least the key elements in his program in 
recognizable shape. That is at least ques- 


| tionable: though Reagan has clearly con- 


vinced the nation that a bold new ven- 
ture must be attempted, he is asking 
Congressmen to vote for spending cuts 
that will hurt their own constituents—and 
there is something in his plan to offend 
just about every lobby in Washington 

The President is also taking a long 
chance that the deep tax cuts he wants 
will prompt savings, investment and hard 
work, and thus healthy economic growth 
They could instead deepen deficits, lead 
to a consumer buying spree, or both; ei- 
ther would make inflation worse. 

That prospect troubles many econo- 


| mists and businessmen who applaud what 


Not at his best, but far more than a standard State of the Union address: Reagan being given standing ovation 








Reagan is trying to do. Says Otto Eck- 
stein, a member of TIME’s Board of Econ- 
omists: “With only a little additional bad 
luck, the Government could experience 
a deficit of $100 billion.” Adds DuPont 
Chairman Irving Shapiro: “I have a lot 
of trouble with this new economic reli- 
gion. No businessman would run his busi- 
ness on the basis of an untested thesis.” 
The President, however, is counting 
not just on economics but on a change in 
the national psychology, to be engineered 
by convincing citizens that their leader 
knows what to do and is determined to 
carry out his plans. Said Reagan: “We are 
in control here. There is nothing wrong 
with America that together we can’t fix.” 
But can his program really convince 
workers, businessmen, bankers that infla- 
tion is not the wave of the future? Or will 
they go on demanding extra wage boosts, 
still higher prices, more interest on loans 
in a futile attempt to stay ahead of the 
game—and thus bring about more infla- 


tion, whatever Washington may do? | 


Gauging the program’s chances for check- 
ing inflation, Presidential Counsellor 
Edwin Meese last week admitted: “We 
are talking about something that is well 
over 50% and maybe 80% psychological.” 

White House economists concede 
—and the President duly warned the na- 
tion—that even if Congress passes Rea- 
gan’s program intact, the payoff would not 
come overnight. The budget would not be 
balanced until fiscal 1984, a year later 
than the President originally hoped. In fis- 
cal 1982 the deficit would be $45 billion. 
some $17 billion more than might have 
been expected under Jimmy Carter’s tax 
and spending plans. (Reason: Reagan’s 
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tax cuts would temporarily low- 
er revenues faster than his bud- 
get reductions would hold down 
spending.) The inflation rate 
would drop only from an all but 
intolerable one—an estimated 
11.1% this calendar year—to a 
still very high 8.3% in 1982; un- 
employment would go down 
only from 7.8% to 7.2%. 

Not until the election year 
of 1984 would the real benefits 
of a 5.5% inflation rate and a 
6.4% unemployment figure be 
felt—and the White House con- 
ceded that these forecasts “may 
seem optimistic to some observ- 
ers.” As Reagan put it in his 
speech, his plan is designed “not 
to make things easy, but to make 
things better.” 





What if the plan is tried and Budget Boss David Stockman testifying on the economic plan 
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still an effective performance. 
The President introduced one 
characteristic touch to make sta- 
tistics come alive: observing that 
the national debt is approaching 
$1 trillion, he remarked, raising 
his arm, that a trillion dollars 
stacked up in $1,000 bills would 
make a pile 67 miles high.* At 
least some opponents in the TV 
audience were grudgingly im- 
pressed. California Leftist Tom 
Hayden, 40, who opposes the 
program as inequitable, none- 
theless judged Reagan’s presen- 
tation “one of the most substan- 
tial speeches by an American 
President in my lifetime.” 

No wonder: Reagan’s pro- 
gram lived up to its advance bill- 
ing in weight and scope. The 
President made a few last-min- 





fails? That is perhaps the scar- Daily press conferences—and rougher tactics, if necessary. 


iest aspect of all, since the na- 
tion has seemingly run out of substitute 
ideas to right the economy. In the most 
forceful part of his speech, the President 
posed these questions for his critics: 
“Have they an alternative which offers a 
greater chance of balancing the budget, 
reducing and eliminating inflation, stim- 
ulating the creation of jobs and reducing 
the tax burden? And if they haven't, are 
they suggesting we can continue on the 
present course without coming to a day 
of reckoning?” For the moment the an- 
swer to both questions clearly is no, and 
it is a powerful argument for accepting 
Reagan's plan. But the very lack of con- 
vincing alternatives could bring nearer 
that day of reckoning, which the Pres- 
ident defined this way: “Inflation and the 
growing tax burden will put an end to 
everything we believe in and to our 
dreams for the future.” 
The speech contained 
no surprises, since the 
| general outlines of Rea- 
| gan’s program had been 
carefully circulated in ad- 
vance. The President pre- 
pared the address in what 
is now becoming the usu- 
al way. White House 
Speechwriter Ken Kha- 
chigian put together a 
rough draft, which Rea- 
gan reworked sporadical- 
ly during a Camp David 
weekend. Crammed as it 
was with fiscal details, 
the speech could not dis- 
play Reagan at his rhe- 
torical best. For once, the 
master of the TV homily 
and the after-dinner pep 
talk appeared not only ill 
at ease but even a bit de- 
fensive, as he spent some 
of the opening minutes 
talking earnestly about 
programs he would not 
cut, most notably, veter- 
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Total Spending 


ans’ and basic Social Security retirement 
benefits. 

The President originally had wanted 
to speak for 20 or 25 minutes, but found 
after practicing and timing himself that 
his talk was longer than that—it took 34 
minutes to deliver—and he decided there 
was nothing he wanted to cut. As a re- 
sult, his rushed delivery caused him, un- 
characteristically, to misjudge some of his 
applause lines. Late in the speech, he drew 
a loud and long ovation by asking the as- 
sembled Congressmen and Senators to 
make his program not just the Admin- 
istration’s idea but “our plan.” Reagan 
flashed his widest grin and remarked, “I 
should have arranged to quit right there” 
—then went on speaking for another 4% 
minutes. 

But a grade-B effort from Reagan is 


Federal budget proposals: Fiscal year 1982 
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ute modifications. For instance, 
he trimmed a cut in food stamp 
spending next year from $2.5 billion to 
$1.8 billion. But the changes were not ma- 
jor. His plan has three main components: 
> Spending. As he pledged, Reagan pro- 
posed reductions in an extraordinarily 
broad range of federal activities (see fol- 
lowing story). In percentage terms some 
of the cuts would be very deep, and in dol- 
lar amounts they recall the celebrated wit- 
ticism of the late Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen: “A billion here, a couple of billion 
there—first thing you know it adds up to 
be real money.” Many of the reductions 
would indeed be in the $1 billion-to-$2 bil- 
lion range next fiscal year, and they add 
up to very real money: an estimated $41.4 
billion in fiscal 1982, $123.8 billion by fis- 
cal 1986. Those proposed savings, more- 
over, take into account an increase in de- 
fense spending, the giant exception to the 
austerity program. Citing 
enormous increases in 
Soviet military outlays 
since 1970, Reagan as- | 
serted, “To allow this im- 
balance to continue is a 
threat to our national 
security.” 

Reagan did pledge 
that the Pentagon would 
feel the budget-cutting 
pinch too. He proposed to 
close some military bases 
and pare down a pay 
raise for civilian employ- 
ees of the Department of 
Defense. Even so, mili- 
tary spending next fiscal 
year would rise $4.3 bil- 
lion over the $181.5 bil- 
lion Jimmy Carter pro- 
posed, and that is a 
modest start. In fiscal 
1983 the increase would 





*Reagan tried to work it out 
himself on a scratch pad and 
came out with 60 miles; the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing 
provided the correct figure. 
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be $20 billion; by fiscal 1986, $63.1 bil- 
lion. Some of the projects the money 
would go for are obvious enough: a new 
manned bomber, an additional nuclear 
aircraft carrier, faster production of jet 
fighters. But Pentagon officials have yet 
to decide how they will allocate all the 
extra dollars. 

> Taxes. The President would like to slash 
all income tax rates by 10% in each of 
the next three years, beginning July 1. In- 
dividual rates that now range from 14% 
to 70% (that top applies only to “un- 
earned” income, such as interest, divi- 
dends and rents) would drop to a range 
of 10% to 50% after July 1, 1984. As- 
suming average deductions, the income 
tax on a family of four earning $20,000 
would drop from $2,013 this year to $1,435 
in 1984; the tax on a family earning $50,- 
000 would fall from $9,323 to $6,809. Total 
savings to all taxpayers: $44.2 billion in 
fiscal 1982; $141.5 billion in fiscal 1985, 
when the cuts would be in effect for a full 
twelve months. 


minor flap arose just before the 
President's speech because Rea- 

gan decided to keep the top tax 

rate on “earned” (essentially 

wage and salary) income at 50%. That an- 
noyed New York Congressman Jack 


Kemp, co-author of the tax plan whose 


main features Reagan adopted; Kemp 
had thought the rate would come down 
to 36%. He and others argue that deep 
tax cuts are especially needed in high 
brackets to prompt the wealthy to switch 
money out of tax shelters into more pro- 
ductive savings and investment, 

In fact, Kemp may have misunder- 
stood what the President was proposing. 
(Said one White House aide: “There are 
worse things than having daylight be- 
tween this Administration and Jack 
Kemp.” Kemp is widely regarded as a 
tax-slashing zealot.) For a married cou- 
ple, the 50% rate now applies only to that 
portion of taxable income above $60,000 


a year. Under the President's plan, the | 
50% rate by 1984 would apply only to tax- | 


able income exceeding $215,000—a level 
of wealth claimed on only three-hun- 
dredths of 1% of all tax returns, accord- 
ing to Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 
> Deregulation. Reagan announced some 
modest steps to ease the burden on busi- 
ness. For example, he rescinded Carter's 


order that building owners set thermostats | 


no higher than 65° in winter and no low- 
er than 78° in summer, a measure pro- 
mulgated to save energy. More important, 
he ordered that whenever a federal agen- 
cy proposes a new regulation that busi- 
ness would have to spend $100 million or 
more to obey, the agency must make a 
cost-benefit analysis of its proposed rule. 
| Agencies would have to suggest alterna- 
tives, and choose the one that would cost 
business the least; disputes would be re- 
solved by an Administration task force 
headed by Vice President George Bush 














workplaces and the modification of bus- 
es and subway cars to make them more 
accessible to the handicapped. 

The Administration clearly made an 
effort to spread the discomfort of the bud- 
get slashing across society, devising cut- 
backs that will affect business, the mid- 
dle class and rural areas. But there is no 


| disguising the fact that the burden will 


fall most heavily on low-income groups. 
The poor and marginal low-income fam- 
ilies will suffer more from cutbacks in, 
say, the food stamp program than busi- 
ness will be hurt by a reduction in Export- 
Import Bank lending. And big cities 
would be hit especially hard by a variety 
of spending reductions. 


The Administration contends that the 
poor and cities are hurt by inflation more 
than they are helped by Government 


| spending programs, an argument that 


does not mollify many of Reagan’s crit- 
ics. The 18 members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus called a press conference 
to accuse the Administration of plotting 
to make the poor “hungrier, colder and 
sicker.’ New Orleans Mayor Ernest Mor- 
ial predicted “disaster for American cit- 
ies” if the program goes through. Marian 
Wright Edelman, president of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund, attacked the pro- 
posed budget cuts as “devastating to al- 
ready bare-bone lives.” 

The big surprise, however, was that 
there was not a din of such outraged com- 


| ments. The more general reaction was 


As examples of regulations that might be | 
| essary, medicine. Said Wisconsin Gover- 


affected. Bush Assistant James Miller 


cited proposed rules governing noise in 
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that Reagan’s program is bitter, but nec- 


nor Lee Dreyfus: “It’s like rabies shots. 








— 


It's really going to hurt, but I know if we 
don’t get it, we are going to die.” While 
Republican Dreyfus might be expected to 
say something like that, many Democrats 
agreed that the nation can no longer af- 
ford ever expanding federal spending. 
Said Colorado’s Democratic Governor 
Richard Lamm: “We are seeing the pass- 
ing of an era. The age of exuberance is 
over and the age of austerity is here. I en- 
dorse the goal of the compassionate 
shrinking of Federal Government. We 
can spend smarter money, not bigger 
money.” 

Some critics who objected to parts of 
the President's program often found good 
things to say about other portions. M.I.T. | 








Professor Lester Thurow, an adviser to 
George McGovern during the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign and a member of 
TiME’s Board of Economists, criticized 
the proposed budget cuts as providing 
only “token” reductions in programs that 
benefit high-income groups. But Thurow 
approves Reagan's ideas for regulatory re- 
form: “There is a consensus that we are 
an overregulated society.” 

Over and over, too, people dubious 
about aspects of the President's plan took 
to heart Reagan’s challenge to come up 
with a better one. New York City Mayor 
Edward Koch asserted that the proposals 
to slash mass transit aid and the food 
stamp program and eliminate the CETA 
program to hire the unemployed for pub- 
lic-service jobs “are wrong and must not 
be implemented.” Koch added, however: 
“I agree that there has to be a reduction 
in spending. He has thrown down the 
challenge; it’s very reasonable. If we don’t 
like his proposals, it’s up to us to propose 
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alternatives.” Said Manhattan Invest- 
ment Banker Felix Rohatyn: “We should 
be warned that the pain of the cutbacks 

| is likely to offset our pleasure from tax re- 
ductions. But we've got to give Reagan’s 
program a chance, especially because we 
have no valid alternative.” 

The reaction that counts, of course, 
will come in Congress, and Adminis- 
tration officials were deep in plans to 
counter any foot dragging. David Stock- 

| man, Director of the Office of Man- 
| agement and Budget, plans to hold daily 
press conferences this week, flanked by 
Cabinet officers who will defend and ex- 
plain their portion of the spending cuts. 
White House officials are making them- 
selves available for a blitz of TV ap- 
pearances, and their Cabinet colleagues 
are setting up to brief press and special- 
interest groups 

Reagan's allies are also preparing to 
lobby Congressmen in their home dis- 
tricts. Charles Wick, former co-chairman 
| of Reagan’s Inauguration committee, 
| plans a closed-circuit TV program dur- 

ing which Administration economists will 
explain the plan to perhaps 15,000 Rea- 
gan loyalists around the country, who will 
then be expected to evangelize their Con- 
gressmen. Some White House aides are 
prepared to play rougher than that. Says 
one: “If a Republican doesn’t vote for us, 
| he will have one hell of a time getting us 
into his district to campaign for him in 
1982. And if a Democrat votes against 
us, he just might see a lot of us in his dis- 
trict when he runs for re-election.” 

It may not come to that. Although 
most Democrats sat on their hands as 
Reagan announced his proposals to Con- 
gress, and blustered about them after the 





Reagan will certainly win substantial 
budget and tax cuts—but probably not as 
much of either as he wants, and certainly 
not in the exact form he proposes. 

Oddly, Congress seems in a mood to 














speech, the preliminary consensus is that | 
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Key Democrat Tip O'Neill: “We're not going to let them tear asunder programs we've built.” 


slash spending deeper, and faster, than 
taxes. While that attitude might seem to 
defy conventional political wisdom, there 
is strong reason for it. Public-opinion polls 
have consistently shown popular major- 
ities in favor of lower spending. Reagan’s 
impressive victory last November con- 
vinced nearly all legislators, Democratic 
as well as Republican, that the polls are 
reading the public mood correctly. Says 
Democratic Senate Whip Alan Cranston 
of California: “The attitude among Dem- 
ocrats here is that we can’t be in the po- 
sition of preventing him from trying what 
he was elected to do. We can’t go along 

on every detail, but if we obstructed ev- | 
erything, it would be bad for the country 
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Key Republican Howard Baker | 





Waiting until 1982 to pass a tax bill? | 


— 


and bad for the Democrats. The voters 
would remove a lot more of us.” 

That does not mean the cuts will come 
easily. Several Congressmen and Senators 
last week rushed to express support for 
Reagan's program—except, of course, for 
those aspects that might hurt their con- 
stituents. Representative Peter Peyser, a 
Democrat from the New York suburbs, 
found “obvious merit” in Reagan’s pro- 
posals, but he also complained that cut- 
backs in student loans would deprive col- 
lege-bound youths of money they 
“desperately need.” Democratic Senator 
Henry Jackson of Washington congrat- 
ulated Reagan on his plan, but opposed 
reductions in Export-Import Bank loans, 
which help finance huge overseas sales 
by Boeing, a major employer in Jackson's 
state. Though he is one of the architects 
of the plan, Jack Kemp felt the need to 
promise his Buffalo constituents that he 
would fight any reduction in mass-tran- | 
sit aid to that city 


eagan’s problem will be to keep 
his program from being riddled 
with such “exceptions” in one 
committee after another. To that 
end, his legislative strategists have dis- 
cussed wrapping many of the budget cuts 
into some kind of superbill, but no con- 
clusive strategy has yet emerged. Lead- 
ers of both House and Senate pledge fast 
action; House Budget Committee Chair- 
man James Jones of Oklahoma even talks 
of having a big budget resolution passed 
by Aug. |. That would require a mirac- 
ulous change in Congress’s customary 
slow-moving ways 
The spending cuts probably will not 
be all that Reagan wants. In the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled House, Speaker Thom- 
as P. (“Tip”) O'Neill Jr. warned: “We're 
not going to let them tear asunder pro- 
grams we've built over the years.” The 
Budget Committee last week sent a letter 
to all 243 House Democrats suggesting as | 
a goal the reduction of fiscal 1982 spend- 
ing by $25 billion to $30 billion, rather 
than the $41.4 billion that Reagan pro- 
poses. A $30 billion cut might be accept- 
able to the President, but its composition 
is another matter. The Democrats as yet 
have little idea about what specific reduc- | 
tions they will accept 
On taxes, the going will be much hard- 
er for Reagan. Chatting with reporters en 
route to California at week’s end, the Pres- 
ident said he expected difficulty “possibly 
more over taxes than over [spending]. 
There’s still that belief on the part of many 
people that a cut in fax rates automat- 
ically means a cut in revenues.” In Rea- 
gan’s view, tax cuts would spur so much 
economic growth that in the long run the 
Government would collect more revenue 
even at lower rates. 
One part of Reagan’s tax program 


| should eventually move through Congress 


with ease. The President urges a speed- 
up, retroactive to Jan. 1, in depreciation 
write-offs for business according to the so- 
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called 10-5-3 formula.* It is expected to 
reduce business tax bills by $9.7 billion 
next fiscal year and $59.3 billion by fis- 
cal 1986, giving companies that much 
more to invest. There is almost no op- 
position: legislators of all ideological 
stripes consider such a rise in investment 
necessary to reverse the decline in U.S. 
productivity. 

But even that change will have to wait 
a while. Though Reagan insists that 
spending and tax cuts should be put into 
effect together, the Democrats who con- 
trol the House are adamantly resolved not 
to vote on any tax bill until all budget re- 
ductions are enacted, so that they can see 
how much revenue loss can be tolerated 
without producing ballooning deficits. 
Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker 
predicts that Congress may not finally 
pass a tax bill until 1982. 





hen the legislators do get 

around to voting on taxes, they 

will not enact the “simple and 

clean” income tax cut Reagan 

wants. Legislators, as always, will try to 
load the bill with all kinds of amend- 
ments: an increase in personal exemp- 
tions; further reduction of the capital 
gains tax on sale of assets, such as stock or 
real estate; an end to the “marriage pen- 
| alty” that now forces many working cou- 
ples to pay a higher tax on their combined 
earnings than they would if they were sin- 
gle and filing separately. To make room 
for such amendments, the cuts in basic in- 
come tax rates might well be shaved 
down; Democrats, in addition, want to re- 
shape them to give proportionately more 
relief to lower-income groups. Finally, 
many Congressmen are leery of voting 
now to cut taxes well into the future. Says 
Illinois Democrat Dan Rostenkowski, 





chairman of the tax-writing House Ways | 


and Means Committee: “There is no sen- 
timent for a three-year cut.” 

Still, there seems little doubt that Rea- 
gan has sold Congress and the nation on 
the idea, if not the specifics, of a change in 
US. direction that would have seemed un- 
thinkable a few years ago: As he flew to 
California for a weekend at his ranch, 
Reagan was his usual confident, joshing 
self. To a welcoming crowd he joked, “I 
know the ladies know about inflation. 
Once upon a time you used to put some 
money in your purse and go to the market 
and buy a bagful of groceries. Now you 
take a bagful of money, go to the market 
and bring your groceries home in your 
purse.” White House aides were jubilant 
about initial response to the speech: 1,073 
favorable phone calls in the first 13 hours, 
| vs. only 92 negative. And back in Wash- 
ington, Congressmen conceded that the 
President had seized the initiative. Said 
One congressional staffer: “The hard 
part is beginning. And it’s ours, not 
his.” — By George J. Church. Reported by 
Laurence /. Barrett and David Beckwith/ 
Washington 
“Companies would be allowed to write off the cost of 


buildings in ten years, of machinery in five years, and 
of vehicles in three years. 
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Scripture for a New Religion 


onald Reagan’s new beginning was not born, like the New Deal, from 

chaos or, like the Great Society, from the Texas-size ambition of a man 
who thought there was no limit to American can-do. But Reagan’s vision was in- 
spired by a little of each. He saw clear signals of profound economic stress 
ahead; he also carried in his head, for nearly two decades, the conviction that 
Government need not be so big and so expensive and he could do something to 
change it. A calamity loomed. Reagan supplied the religion. His experts wrote 
the scripture, verse by verse, for his approval. 

That old pragmatist Franklin Roosevelt, whom Reagan idolized from the 
prairie long ago, was not at all sure just where he was headed; events swept him 
along, and he improvised to meet them. Some of Roosevelt’s aides are still 
around town. They recall drafting new legislation in the Mayflower Hotel even 
as F.D.R. gave his Inaugural Address, then rushing the documents to members 
of Congress still in their toppers and frock coats. 

Reagan’s pace early last week was less frenetic, but it was urgent. He roamed 
from the Oval Office to the Cabinet Room to the Roosevelt Room, persuading, lis- 
tening, editing. He breakfasted and lunched and dinnered with friends and ad- 
versaries and sent memos and made phone calls and ate an estimated 112 jelly 

miter—ire beans. Even as he grew weary in those 
hours before the speech, he grew more 
exuberant and certain, bolder and more 
determined. 

It is one of the fascinating phenomena 
of power to watch the adrenalin build even 
as the flesh wants to sag. An aide going 
over the final version of the speech with 
Reagan was suddenly struck by the fact 
that this 70-year-old man “was enjoying the 
job of being President far more than he 
thought he would.” The observer mused to 
himself that “few men get this special sense 
| of satisfaction in their lives, the chance to 
| do what they have been thinking and talk- 
ing about for so long.” Time and time again, 
in making decisions on budget and tax cuts, 
in giving instructions to his troops, Rea- 
gan would sigh, “I’ve been wanting to do 
that for a long time.” His energy seemed to kindle with each thrust. 

L.B.J. might have appreciated the upstart actor turned politician. Some in- 
destructible core of optimism that was forged in the mad '20s and the Great De- 
pression surged in Johnson, as it does in Reagan. One night Johnson ordered 
his aide Richard Goodwin to redesign the U.S. to abolish disease, ignorance 
and poverty. Goodwin wrote it out on his Smith-Corona, and Johnson gave it 
voice at the University of Michigan stadium. Reagan was a bit more in scale 
than the flamboyant Texan last week, but his people in his arena, a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, cheered and whistled as if their team were on the 10-yd. line 
and heading for a score. That Reagan was proposing to undo a lot of Johnson's 
“too great society” was another of the wonderful ironies of this risky moment in 
US. affairs. “Reagan is not the first person to talk this way,” points out Har- 
vard’s Roger Porter, who worked in Gerald Ford’s White House, “but Reagan 
is the first President to act this way.” Reagan has burst upon the academic rev- 
eries of the historians and political scientists as something—at last—real. He is 
no longer celluloid. “There is a logic to his boldness,” says Porter. “Something 
less would lead to a feeling of uncertainty. It is more difficult to achieve a mod- 
est change than a broad change where everyone is involved.” 

There comes a time in the business of playing poker and being President 
when you have to push in your whole stack, as L.B.J. used to say. Reagan has. 
Now the only way he is going to succeed is with success itself. Barber Conable 
of New York, the ranking Republican of Ways and Means, observes that soon 
there must be a perception of progress, of change no matter how small, if the 
“new beginning” is going to take root and grow. That feeling can come a hun- 
dred ways—from action on the Hill, from Reagan’s speeches, from lucky out- 
side events or from the simple desire of Americans for a nice guy to make good. 
But without some transfusion of hope in the early days of this crusade, it could col- 
lapse and bring Reagan and his movement to a sorry pass. 

The new President has summoned the nation on an adventure full of risk. 
That is the way he remembers it always was and believes it always should be. 








L.B.J. at the University of Michigan 
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From the Schools to the Sewers 





The budget surgery would affect just about everybody 


Even more impressive 
than the depth of Rea- 
gan’s proposed budget 
cuts is the breadth. The 
ra President is asking Con- 
gress to reduce future 
4 spending for no fewer 
+{ than 83 programs that 
benefit workers, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, students, artists, the el- 
derly, the sick, the poor, passengers on 
airplanes, trains, subways, buses—just 
about everybody. He would lower federal 
support for museums, delay some space- 
exploration projects, reduce postal subsi- 
dies possibly enough to force cancellation 
of Saturday mail deliveries. He would give 
states and cities far more authority to de- 
cide how to use money sent from Wash- 
ington for education and health purposes. 
Yacht owners would have to pay more to 
use waterways; air travelers higher ticket 
prices to make up for reduced airport sub- 
sidies. Here is a sample of what the Pres- 
ident proposes to cut, who will be affect- 
ed and how: 


College Student Loans. Aid to college 
students—notably the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program—will be cut by $803 
million next year, or by about 16%. The 
cuts will be almost twice that in the fol- 
lowing year. The loans, subsidized at 9%, 
are now available regardless of need; un- 
der Reagan’s plan, families must prove 
they genuinely need loans to meet col- 
lege costs. In addition, interest payments 
may no longer be deferred. Funding for 
Pell grants, which are direct scholarships 
to needy students, will also be reduced. 
Says John Phillips, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities: “The effect will be 
an overwhelming shift to cheaper, public- 
supported colleges.” State college admin- 
istrators agree; they fear that this influx 
will place a new strain on state and local 
taxpayers. In Reagan’s budget message, 
the Administration countered that ben- 
efits “have become excessive,” and “could 
be recklessly expanded over the next few 
years without reforms.” 





Comprehensive and Train- 
ing Act. Reagan plans to abolish the act’s 
public service employment programs, 
which would cost more than $3.7 billion 
next year. They pay the salaries of 1,600 
employees in city government and non- 
profit agencies in San Francisco alone. 
Arkansas may lose as many as 2,500 
workers, while New York City will dis- 
miss 11,500. “Most of ours will end up 
going back on welfare,” complains Ron- 
ald Gault, New York’s employment com- 
missioner. Yet of all Reagan’s budget cuts, 
the controversial CETA program may be 
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among the least missed. Says Cleveland 
Mayor George Voinovich, whose city has 
500 CETA workers: “CETA was supposed 
to help us train people to do jobs in the pri- 
vate sector. But for years jobs in the pri- 
vate sector have been shrinking. It would 
have been more helpful to have used that 
CETA money to modernize our older in- 
dustries and create jobs.” 


Dairy Price Supports. By stopping a 
price-support increase due this spring and 
cutting next year’s subsidy 64%, the Rea- 
gan Administration would win smiles 
around a lot of breakfast tables: begin- 
ning ApriL1, the price of a gallon of milk 
(which currently is about $2.30) would 
drop nearly 15¢. Yet the dairy industry ar- 
gues that such a drastic slash in price sup- 
ports would devastate farmers, many of 
whom increased their herds over the past 
few years in anticipation of continued 
Government support. Says Patrick Healy 
of the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation: “We make no apologies for milk 
prices either. They were up 9% last year, 
compared with a 12.4% increase in the 
Consumer Price Index.” 


Economic Administration. 
This $1 billion program, designed to stim- 
ulate jobs in depressed areas, and its as- 
sociated regional development commis- 
sions are being phased out. EDA projects, 
like the construction of public facilities, 
end up spending more than $60,000 for 
each new job; the regional commissions, 
according to budget officers, duplicate 
work done by states and municipalities. 
Democratic Senator Jennings Randolph 
of West Virginia, principal author of the 
1965 legislation that created EDA, pro- 
tests: “It ignores everything we've ac- 
complished.” But many mayors believe 
that the grants frequently were not ef- 
fectively targeted. 


Elementary and Secondary School Aid. 
The Administration plans to cut school 
aid 20% by consolidating 47 educational 
programs into two direct grants to state 
and local authorities. Currently, there are 
separate programs for the handicapped, 
illiterate adults, the poor, schools under- 
going desegregation, and items like teach- 
ing the metric system. Atlanta School Su- 
perintendent Alonzo Crim is fearful that 
lumping federal aid into block grants 
means that it will no longer be targeted to- 
ward special needs. But Thomas Shan- 
non, director of the National School 
Boards Association, says that grant con- 
solidation could be beneficial. “If there is 
genuine deregulation, this would open the 
way for creativity and judgment by the 
local school districts to use the funds as 
they see fit.” 





_— 
Export-Import Bank. Cutting funds for 


gan Administration to show that busi- 
ness too must sacrifice. The program 
mainly affects some of the nation’s large 
aircraft and heavy equipment manufac- 
turers who sell expensive items overseas 
The bank does so by either making fa- 
vorable loans to the foreign buyers of 
American goods or guaranteeing financ- 
ing arrangements made by private lend- 





ers. The purpose is to help the US. | 


companies compete in foreign markets. 
Penelope Hartland Thunberg, a George- 
town University trade expert, insists that 
“the Ex-Im bank helps equalize this com- 
petition.” Robert Kirby, chairman of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., complains 
that the proposal to cut Ex-Im’s funds 
is “a disaster. The bank has been prof- 
itable every year except this one.” Other 
businessmen concede that if inflation 
were licked and productivity increased, 
U.S. goods would be fully competitive 
with their foreign rivals. 


Farmers Home Administration. Since this 
agency spends some $14.5 billion a year 
among the nation’s farmers and in small 
rural communities, it has strong backing 
from many of the nation’s Congressmen. 
Reagan is proposing to chop only some 
$100 million out of FHA’s 1982 outlays, 
but by reducing commitments for grants 
and loans to build water and sewage sys- 
tems in small towns, future savings would 
grow substantially. The agency’s most 
personal service has been to lend farmers 
who cannot get conventional loans the 
money they need to plant their crops, buy 
land or recover from adverse weather con- 
ditions. The Reagan Administration con- 
tends that other federal programs not 
aimed specifically at farmers cover some 
of the same needs. 


Foreign Aid. When Budget Director Da- 
vid Stockman first floated the idea of dras- 
tic foreign aid cuts, Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig reacted like a challenged 
general. A diplomatic compromise was 
soon reached: a 26% cut, down to a $48 
billion 1982 outlay. “I am not going to pre- 
tend the cuts were a flesh wound,” says 
State Department Spokesman William 
Dyess. “There was bleeding, but we sup- 
port the cuts.” Strategically important 
commitments to Egypt and Israel will re- 
main mostly intact, meaning that the cuts 
will probably come from development aid 
programs involving the Third World. 
Some experts argue that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s emphasis on military assis- 
tance to threatened pro-Western regimes, 
if done at the expense of aid to neutral de- 
veloping nations, could eventually hurt 
the U.S. economically. Warns Douglas J. 
Bennet Jr., outgoing administrator of the 
Agency for International Development: 
“The longer we delay the development 
of Third World countries, the smaller the 
markets will be and the less successful we 
will be in competing.” 


this agency is an easy way for the Rea- | 
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A Short Guide to Programs on the Block 


TARGETS PROPOSALS 


Comprehensive Emp 
and Training Act (CETA) 


TIME, MARCH 2, 1981 


To eliminate this $3.7 billion-a-year job-training pro- 
gram by the end of fiscal 1983. 


To cut more than $1 billion from this $18.2 billion pro- 
gram in 1982, allowing future increases only for 
inflation. 


To cut the proposed 1982 budget of approximately 
$5 billion by $803 million by giving loans only for 
demonstrated need and requiring immediate interest 
payments. 


A reduction of 20% to $5.7 billion and consolidation 
of the 47 programs into block grants to states and 
school districts. 


To drastically reduce this $1.5 billion program by re- 
ducing benefits and providing them only after a work- 
er's unemployment insurance has run out. 


To cut $1.2 billion in 1982 from this $18.2 billion pro- 
gram by tightening requirements for extended ben- 
efits in states with high unemployment, as well as 
requirements that recipients take available jobs. 


To reduce credit authority by 31%, boost interest 
rates and tighten repayment schedules, cutting 1982 
outlays from $2.8 billion to $2.4 billion. 


To eliminate price-support increase due in April and 
decrease outlays from $1.7 billion to $622 million. 


To tighten eligibility and limit benefits so that they do 
not exceed a worker's previous after-tax income, sav- 
ing $550 million from this fast-growing $19 billion 


To reduce basic eligibility from families earning un- 
der $14,000 a year to $11,000, cutting outlays by $1.8 
billion from $12.4 billion. 


A reduction from $65.2 billion to $4.8 billion, most of it 
coming from development assistance rather than mil- 
itary aid. 


To eliminate all nonhighway funding, phasing out most 
of this $1 billion job-stimulation program. 


To cut grants to the arts and humanities by 25%, sav- 
ing $85 million, and to the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting by a quarter, saving $43 million. 


To eliminate direct subsidies for six planned projects, 
leaving only a West Virginia pilot plant, and saving 
$864 million. Many loan guarantees would continue. 


Gradual elimination of operating subsidies and grants 
for new mass transit rail projects, cutting 1982 out- 
lays by $366 million from $3.7 billion. 


A 25% cut, saving $2.5 billion, by consolidating 40 rig- 
idly controlled categorical grants into direct block 
rants to the states. 


To reduce the $1.5 billion in federal support by $632 
million (the Postal Service’s entire budget is $17 
billion). 


To cut $125 million from the $4.2 billion proposed for 
subsidizing water treatment. 


A 25% cut in lending by tightening requirements, sav- 
ing $100 million in 1982 and far greater amounts in 
the long run. 


PROSPECTS 


Big Labor, minorities and local officials 
will fight, but the program will probably 
be phased out soon. 


Opposition from Democrats, minority and 
medical groups, but cuts are likely be- 
cause of fraud and lax administration. 


Will hurt middle-class families, an impor- 
tant part of Reagan's support, but these 
have been abused and chances of con- 
gressional approval are good. 


The removal of federal strings and inter- 
ference is politically popular. Good 
chance of passage. 


Labor will dig in for this protection against 
jobs lost to imports; some cuts are prob- 
able, but not all that Reagan requested. 


Labor will fight hard, but prospects for 
major cutbacks look excellent. 


Will mainly affect profitable exporters, 
and should pass easily. 


These cuts would lower consumer prices, 
but the famously financed milk lobby may 
well succeed in reducing their scope. 


Veterans and minority groups will op- 
pose, but chances are good. 


A big fight looms on a clear-cut ideolog- 
ical battleground; reductions may be lim- 
ited to about $1 billion. 


Haig and Stockman have made their deal; 
no big fight here. 


More than $60,000 is spent for each job 
created by the E.D.A.; thus a very vulner- 
able boondoggle. 


The country’s most articulate lobby may 
delay and diminish some cuts. 


Will be an issue for legislators interested 
in new energy promotion. Odds are with 
Reagan. 


Urban Congressmen will fight hard 
against reductions, but prospects look 
good for major cuts. 


Each pet project will attempt to save it- 
self; numerous special-interest groups 
will fight to retain federal control. 


Ending Saturday deliveries would be po- 
litically unpopular, but Reagan's chances 
look good. 


There is a lot of admitted waste money 
as well as water involved in this program; 
chances of cuts are excellent. 


Farmers have come to depend on this 
omnipresent agency and will fight, prob- 
ably unsuccessfully, to reduce cuts. 








po 


Mass Transit. The political clout of the 
nation’s largest cities will be severely test- 
ed as Congress grapples with Reagan's 
plan to end all federal subsidies for the op- 
eration of mass-transit systems by 1985 
and to cut capital grants by $270 million 
in 1982. Some Amtrak officials gloomily 
predict that the result will be the end of a 
national rail system by 1985. More imme- 
diately, Amtrak expects to have to stop 
running eight commuter trains daily be- 
tween New York City and Philadelphia, 
putting thousands of people back into cars 
at a time when the nation is trying to con- 
_ serve on energy. Without federal help, 
New York’s deteriorating, deficit-ridden 
subway system might have to raise fares 
(currently 60¢) beyond the reach of the 
poor. Los Angeles would lose $67 million 
in annual aid to its bus system, leading 
Mayor Tom Bradley to complain: “We 
can only raise fares or cut service, and nei- 
ther is acceptable when 
we've been encouraging ta 
people to ride buses.” Lnf 





| Medicaid. Health-care 
costs in the U.S. have ris- 
en far more sharply than 
even the high rate of in- 
flation. One result is that 
Medicaid, a program 
that cost the Federal 
Government about $2.5 
billion in 1968, was ex- 
pected to require $18.2 
billion in 1982. Reagan 
hopes to cut $1 billion 
out of that amount and 
save up to $5 billion an- 
nually by 1986. He 
would do so mainly by 
setting a limit on the fed- 
eral contribution to the 
program, which is funded jointly with the 
states, and letting Washington’s support 
grow only to keep up with inflation. Thus 
the states would either have to bear most 
of the burden of any further rise in hos- 
pital, nursing-home and doctors’ fees, or 
cut the number of people they accept for 
Medicaid benefits. There have been prov- 
en abuses in the program, mainly involv- 
ing doctors who overbill for services, and 
some states have overly generous eligibil- 
ity requirements. Still, slashing Medicaid, 
which differs from Medicare in that it aids 
those people under 65 who cannot afford 
the care they need, will force many poor 
people to postpone treatment of their ail- 
ments until they require hospitalization. 
Then someone must help them. A report 
by the Washington-based Children’s De- 
fense Fund argues that “as federal funds 
for preventive health services disappear, 
they will be more than replaced by state 
and county tax dollars spent on far more 
costly care.” 





Postal Subsidies. Congress created the 
semi-independent U.S. Postal Service in 
1970, expecting that it eventually would 
become self-sufficient. Instead it kept run- 


















Nation 


ning deficits, despite frequent hikes of its 
rates for delivering the mail. Not until 
last year did Congress insist on cutting 
its annual subsidy of $920 million by 10%. 
Now Reagan proposes to take another 
$632 million from the subsidy in 1982. 
The initial cuts would mainly affect coun- 
ty post offices and rural deliveries, as well 
as low-cost mass mailings by charitable 
institutions and churches. One endan- 
gered service: Saturday deliveries. 


Social Security Disability Insurance. 
Costs of this program have soared from 
$2.3 billion in 1970 to a projected $19 bil- 
lion in 1982, and it is ripe for curtailment. 
Nearly 3 million Americans now draw 
benefits because they are officially clas- 
sified as disabled and therefore unable to 
work. Yet many continue to draw ben- 
efits after they have recovered from their 
ailments. The General Accounting Office 
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“Did we miss anyone?” 


estimated in January that up to 584,000 
people who are “not currently disabled” 
still get some $2 billion a year in insur- 
ance payments. Reagan has proposed to 
remove ineligibles from the rolls, put a 
cap on benefits so that no person can draw 
from various disability plans, including 
workmen's compensation and veterans’ 
programs, more money than he made 
while he was working. Reagan would also 
limit eligibility to people who worked six 
of the 13 previous quarters, rather than 
20 of the past 40, as now required. The es- 
timated savings: nearly $2 billion by 1984. 


Social Services. By merging the funding 
for 40 separate programs into block grants 
to the states, the Administration expects 
to save 25% of the programs’ budgets. Ser- 
vices that may be affected range from in- 
fant day care to homemaking assistance 
for the elderly. Opponents of the propos- 
al complain that local agencies will now 
be forced to jostle for their money at the 
state level, rather than be assured of reg- 
ular federal support. Protests Marian 
Edelman, president of the Children’s De- 
fense Fund: “What we have here is a 
wholesale attack on existing social pro- 
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grams without examining specifically 
what is working and what is not.” 





Synfuels. Of all the Administration's pro- 
posed cuts, the plan to eliminate the De- 
partment of Energy's $864 million in sub- 
sidies for synthetic fuel projects may have 
the least immediate impact. Most of the 
ventures were still on corporate drawing 
boards. The Administration now plans 
to change the mandate of the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation by authorizing it to 
provide funds to experimental pilot pro- 
jects (until now, it could finance only pro- 
jects deemed commercially feasible). 
Nevertheless, Washington admits that the 
main initiative for synthetic fuel devel- 
opment will have to come from the 
private sector. 


Unemployment Assistance. Reagan has 
launched a triple attack on two programs 
that help people who are 
out of work but could 
cost the Federal Govern- 
ment nearly $26 billion 
in 1982 if not curtailed. 
Most states now provide 
basic jobless insurance 
for 26 weeks, while the 
Federal Government 
supports another 13 
weeks of payments when 
unemployment within a 
state reaches 4% or 
when the national rate of 
unemployment reaches 
4.5%. Reagan would 
raise the state “trigger” 
to 5% and eliminate the 
national trigger com- 
pletely. After 13 weeks, 
moreover, an unem- 
ployed worker would 
lose his benefits if he failed to accept an | 
available job, even if it paid less than his 
previous one. Finally, Reagan would end 
the ballooning payments, under the trade 
adjustment assistance program, to work- 
ers who lost their jobs because of foreign 
competition. A former trade official ar- 
gues that “those unemployed because of 
foreign competition shouldn't get better 
treatment than those unemployed because 
of domestic competition.” 
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Waste Treatment. The Federal Govern- 
ment helps finance local sewer facilities 
that assure clean waterways and aid com- 
munity expansion. The Administration 
proposes that only projects needed for 
environmental reasons, rather than for 
growth, will be subsidized, for savings of 
close to $2 billion a year after 1983. Iron- 
ically, this particular cut in Environ- 
mental Protection Agency funds would 
please many ecologists, who feel that 
subsidized sewer-line construction has 
led to urban sprawl. But the $4.2 bil- 
lion program is politically popular with 
authorities in growing towns, where new 
sewer lines are a crucial and expensive 
basic priority. a 
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High Cost of a Helping Hand 


The long road to deficits has been pa ved with the best of intentions 
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Worked Up over CETA 


Joseph Lilley, 41, drives a van for Erie 
Independence House, a home for twelve 
handicapped people in Erie, Pa. He earns 
$4 an hour for a 40-hour work week, and 
his salary is paid by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
the federal jobs and job-training program 
founded in 1973. With four children and 
a wife on welfare, Lilley considers him- 
self lucky to hold the CETA-funded post 
“Before this job, I was on welfare,” says 
Lilley. “I probably would have trouble 
finding another job because I have a pris- 
on record. CETA helps people like myself 
get going again.” 

Not any more, if the Reagan Admin 
istration succeeds in its plan to abolish 
CETA programs across the nation. In Erie, 
Lilley is one of 500 people currently paid 
by CETA and working for such nonprofit 
agencies as the Y.M.C.A, and the Red Cross 
or learning job skills in local training pro- 
grams. In addition, CETA funded summer 
jobs for 500 of the city’s youngsters last 
year. In the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
Erie will receive $5 million from CETA 

~a welcome transfusion for a decaying 
industrial city that is hemorrhaging jobs 
The unemployment rate in Erie now hov- 
ers at 9.5%, against a nationwide rate of 
7.4%. The Holiday Meat Pack- 
ing Co. closed its doors for good 
two weeks ago, leaving 230 job- 
less; the Continental Rubber 
Works, which employs 320, 
will shut down soon 

Many Erie officials, not 
surprisingly, condemn the pro- 
posed slashing of CETA funds. 
Says Mayor Louis Tullio: “It’s 
going to have a drastic effect 
on the nonprofit agencies, on 
the services they provide, and 
on the city of Erie.” R. Ben- 
jamin Wiley, executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Erie Com- 
munity Action Committee, 
which administers CETA pro- 
grams, is even more vehement 
in describing the impact. 
“There’s going to be more 
crime and more homicides,” 
warns Wiley. “The bottom line 


The federal budget cuts proposed by the Presi- 
dent look crisp and bloodless when summarized 
in tidy charts and statistical tables, but it is a very 
long way from the Latinate language of program 
| descriptions to the bumpy realities of people and 
I] places those Washington moneys touch. Though 
inevitably some were born of boondoggling and 
hornswoggling in the give and take of American 
politics, most federal programs were conceived 


cul, youre putting more people out there 
on the unemployment line, and people are 


| going to find other ways to get hold of 


money.” 

Similar fears are voiced by agency 
heads and CETA employees alike. “With- 
out CETA, we'll have a serious problem,” 
says Robert Harrison, executive director 
of the John F. Kennedy Center, a com- 
munity organization that provides social 
services to about 3,000 families and em- 
ploys six CETA workers, about 15% of its 
staff. Harrison predicts that the center 
will be forced to reduce sharply its day 
care and youth recreation programs, as 
well as curtail the hours of its health clin- 
ic. Howard McIntyre, 31, earns $30 a 
week while learning to be a machine-tool 
| operator in a CETA training program; he 

now fears that he is headed for the un- 
employment line. “I got laid off two years 
ago because I didn’t have enough expe- 
rience,” says McIntyre. “CETA helps you 
get that experience. It’s a lot better than 
welfare.’ 

Opponents of CETA funding, however 
argue that many people employed in the 
program are not learning a craft, but are 
only filling menial jobs. They are thus not 

| gaining the kind of work experience that 
prepares them for better positions. For 
those who are indeed learning a skill, like 
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David Goodwill teaching welding at CETA program in Erie, Pa. 


with the best of intentions, created to advance goals on which much 
of America agreed. To feed the hungry. To heal the sick. To train 
the jobless. To enable the nation’s youth to go to college. To help 
American business compete abroad. To further the arts. To pre- 
serve the family farm. But whether misused or effective, each con- 
tributed to an ever growing cascade of federal largesse that the na- 
tion can no longer afford. TIME 
sampling of current programs across the nation, assessing how the) 
worked and what the Reagan cuts might mean 


correspondents examined a 
for good or ill 


McIntyre, there is no guarantee that they 
will be hired in economically strapped 
Erie 

Mayor Tullio admits that abolishing 
CETA will not throw all 500 CETA employ- 
ees out of work. He estimates that the non- 
profit agencies will end up placing on their 
own payrolls as many as half of those cur- 
rently paid by CETA. Says Tullio resign- 
edly: “The things we're going to have to 
live without, we're going to have to live 
without.” Meanwhile, most CETA workers 
are determined to find other jobs, rather 
than join the welfare rolls. “I'll try to find 
work,” says David Goodwill, who is now 
paid $3.75 an hour by CETA to teach weld- 
ing. “We'll just have to wait and see.” 


Farming, Thanks to FHA 


Between 1959 and 1969, Derold Hap- 
pel and his wife Brenda rented up to 300 
acres of fertile farmland in Iowa’s Ben- 
ton County, northeast of Des Moines 
They longed for land of their own, but 
they had no assets they could mortgage 
to get a big enough loan from local banks 
A friend told Happel about the Farmers 
Home Administration. He borrowed $60,- 
000 for 40 years at 5% from FHA and 
bought 120 acres of prime land with the 
cash, Today he owns 275 acres, rents 500 
and farms 425 more for an ab- 
sentee owner. Without FHA, 
Happel figures, he would still 
be just renting, or working as 
a farm hand 

FHA was set up in 1946 to 
help small farmers get started 
or stay in business when faced 
with high land costs, high in- 
terest rates and rising equip- 
ment or operational costs, as 
well as to recover from drought 
and other disasters. FHA has 
since become a helpful big 
brother to much of agricultural 
America. It aids in building 
water and sewage systems for 
small towns, and provides 
loans to construct low-cost 
housing for the rural poor. Last 
year FHA spent about $14.5 bil- 
lion in loans and public con- 
struction grants. Reagan pro- 





is that if these programs are 





“People are going to find other ways to get hold of money.” 


poses to cut this lending by 
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25%, saving more than $400 million by 
1986. 

Even some FHA supporters concede 
that the program is not very efficient, 
since it helps relatively few people. Con- 
sider the town of Mount Auburn, Iowa, 
which needed a new water system to re- 
place its shallow and inadequate wells. 
Mount Auburn turned to FHA, which pro- 
vided $395,000 in grants and $140,000 in 
low-interest loans to build a new water 
system—for 187 residents. In Benton 
County, FHA spent $5 million to help an 
area with only 22,000 people. 

A major criticism of the program is 
that FHA subsidizes inefficiency by pro- 
viding marginal farmers with enough 
funds so that they will not have to quit 
the land, Contends John Lawlor, exec- 
utive vice president of the Citizen State 
Bank in Belle Plaine: “They've kept peo- 
ple in business who should have been car- 
rying a lunch pail.” But Vernon Nelson, 
FHA supervisor for Benton County, is 
proud that his loans have contributed to 
the success of farmers who just need a lit- 
tle help in competing with the conglom- 
erate operators. The argument over FHA 
boils down to one of practicality vs. sen- 
timent, depending on how important 
maintaining family farms seems to be. 

Cutting back on FHA will not help that 
old rural dream. Rick Happel, Derold’s 
22-year-old son, applied for an FHA loan 
last summer to buy some land of his own. 
He was turned down because the agency 
has no more money to lend. “A guy like 
me,” he fretted last week, “might never 
be able to own land.” 


Calling in Student Loans 


James Andrews, 19, the son of a 
Maine logger, taught swimming at the 
lake near his home in tiny West Paris for 
eight hours a day last summer, then put 
in a six-hour shift at a local restaurant. 
All that work was to help in what he calls 
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Rick and Laura Happel with their children on lowa land they cannot buy 




















his greatest achievement: being the first 
member of his family to go to college. In- 
dustrious and frugal, Andrews was im- 
pressed by Reagan's attack on federal 
profligacy and voted for him last fall. 
Now, however, Reagan has threatened 
Andrews’ dream by proposing to slash 
$800 million from the student loan and 
aid programs that are his lifeline as a 
freshman at Bates, a small (enrollment: 
1,450) liberal arts college in Lewiston, 
Me. Andrews’ summer savings and the 
$35 a week he earns as a lifeguard at the 


| college make little dent in the $7,500 tu- 


ition and board. Says he: “Cutting finan- 
cial aid for students is not cutting fat, it’s 
cutting lean.” 

The Guaranteed Student Loan au- 
thority provides federally subsidized 9% 
loans directly from banks to students. 
Other forms of financial aid are admin- 
istered by the colleges themselves, based 
on their own determination of what the 
student needs. At Bates, where 62% of 
the students receive some aid, G.S.L.s pro- 
vide $1.5 million in loans a year, as much 
as the combined total of all other student 
assistance programs financed by the col- 
lege and Government. Average yearly 
GS.L.: $1,750. 

The dependence of Bates’ student 
body on G.S.L. funds has grown more 
than sevenfold in the past decade. Col- 
lege officials say this growth is due to the 
increasing cost of education (tuition and 
board have more than doubled in ten 
years, but that is no greater than the in- 
flation rate for the same period) and the 
shrinking disposable income of the Amer- 
ican family. During this period, colleges 
have tried to accept students without re- 
gard to their ability to pay. Thus Bates’ 
own scholarship fund, from private do- 
nations, has also increased, from $254,000 
in 1970 to $1.4 million this year. 

Bates President Thomas Hedley 
Reynolds acknowledges that “G.S.L. is a 
troublemaker. Abuses are growing, and 
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I'm sure most administrators would agree 
it needs to be tightened up.” The loans 
also provide some funds that even the col- 
leges think a student's family should be 
capable of providing. Tales abound of 
families borrowing more low-interest 
G.S.L. money than they actually need for 
tuition and using some of it for other in- | 
vestments. The Reagan Administration 
says it wants to cut the program to pro- 
vide for only the “truly needy.” 

The changes will hurt many middle- 
class families, who find tuition costs stag- 
gering even when given the chance to bor- 
row at 9%. Because it threatens the 
dreams of much of his constituency, Rea- 
gan’s proposed reduction of G.S.L. may 
be one of his most politically controversial 
moves. Families that in theory do not 
meet the new hardship requirements may 
find it difficult to raise tuition funds. In as- 
sessing a student’s ability to pay for his 
schooling, Bates takes into account the 
family’s assets—which may include 
things such as timber lots that cannot be 
translated into any form of ready cash. 

Other student loan programs—nota- 
bly those that are administered by the col- 
| leges—have collection rates as high as 

98%. Reynolds argues that instead of be- 
ing cut, as Reagan proposes, the G.S.L. 
program should be controlled by colleges 
rather than banks. This change would 
help guarantee that the loans would be ap- 
plied toward real need and eventually re- 
paid. Otherwise, says Reynolds, with costs 
continuing to spiral (next year’s tuition 
and board are scheduled to jump to 
$9,000), Bates and other colleges may 
have to start basing admissions on ability 
to pay. Says he: “We can stand a lot of pro- 
grams being cut if the Reagan Admin- 
istration really tackled inflation. But 
if they only cut out these little programs 
and fold them into defense spending, 
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James Andrews at the Bates College pool 
“Cutting financial aid is cutting lean.” 
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| the entire country is going to suffer.” 


The new requirements and restric- 
tions will indeed make going to college 
more difficult. But Andrews’ classmate 
Susanna Burger, who hopes some day to 
get a GS.L. loan, understands what Rea- 
gan is trying to do. Her view: “Since there 
seem to be a lot of people not paying back 
their loans, I think it’s logical to tighten 
up this whole program.” 


Playing for Time 


Founded in 1889, the St. Louis Sym- 
phony is the second oldest major Amer- 
ican orchestra (after the New York Phil- 

| harmonic). For most of its history, it was 
a competent provincial ensemble of mod- 
est renown. Thanks to a string of am- 
bitious musical directors 
(including its current 
American-born conduc- 
tor, Leonard Slatkin) 
and the growing support 
of Missourians, the 101- 
member orchestra is 
now acclaimed far be- 
yond St. Louis. It plays 
a full 52-week season, 
tours frequently and per- 
forms before apprecia- 
tive home-town audienc- 
es in 2,700-seat Powell 
Symphony Hall, which 
visiting soloists have 
praised for its acoustical 
excellence 

Maintaining the 
quality of the St. Louis 
Symphony will substan- 
tially be more arduous 
under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s budget 
cuts in the National En- 
dowment for the Arts 
(NEA). Starting in 1971 
with a grant of $100,- 
000, the orchestra has received a total of 
$1.26 million from NEA. This year it ex- 
pects $260,000. Although that amount 
seems small compared with the orches- 
tra’s $7.3 million budget, the NEA money 
is a grant that must be matched by pri- 
| vate contributions. NEA funding stimu- 
lates donations; for example, the sympho- 
ny received a special $1 million grant from 
NEA in 1977 that attracted $4.5 million 
in corporate and individual donations 
“There’s a multiplier at work,” explains 
David Hyslop, the orchestra’s executive 
director. “Every dollar spent by NEA on 
the arts generates another dollar—or two 
or three.” 

Those generated dollars helped the St 
Louis Symphony erase old debts of $750,- 
000, bolster its endowment fund to $7.5 
million, and finance its first trip abroad 
(to the Athens Festival in 1978). Many 
cultural fund raisers fear that a cut-off of 
NEA funding will dampen the enthusiasm 
of pinstripe Medicis to give money to or- 
| chestras or museums. “Companies need 

a stimulus, and they also need practical 
| help in deciding how to allocate funds to 
| the arts,” says Anne Murphy, executive 





Members of the St. Louis Symphony rehearsing in Powell Hall 








| director of the American Arts Alliance. 


“It’s easier to contribute to projects that | 
NEA has decided are worthwhile.” | 
As proud as Missourians may be of 
their orchestra, some would not object if 
NEA funding was eliminated. “It is not un- 
reasonable to cut spending for the arts 
when more important programs such as 
food stamps are in jeopardy,” says Be- 
atrice Schwartz, spokeswoman for the St 
Louis Urban League. “The arts are a lux- 
ury in this country.” But Anne Murphy ar- 
gues that Washington’s support of the arts 
is too miserly as it is. “The Federal Gov- 
ernment already spends less money on the 
arts than the city of Vienna does,” she 
says. “The Department of Defense last 
year spent over $51 million on military 
bands. The NEA’s music budget for the | 





“The Federal Government spends less on the arts than Vienna.” 


same period was only $13.5 million.” 

For St. Louis music lovers, worries 
over NEA funding cuts may be premature; 
orchestra officials have no inkling of how 
much funding they will lose and, indeed, 
NEA may decide to channel its remaining 
dollars to a few well-established institu- 
tions like the St. Louis Symphony rather 
than spread the money around the na- 
tion. Nevertheless, orchestra officials are 
already mulling over initial money-sav- 
ing measures, such as ending some out- 
door concerts this summer and joint ven- 
tures with the Opera Theater of St. Louis 
“We'll be hurt, but we'll survive,” says 
Susan Switzer, the symphony’s public re- 
lations director. “Other orchestras may 
not be so lucky.” 


Medicaid Pains 


Medicaid is a governmental program 
with certain features Ronald Reagan 
would be expected to admire. Operating 
within only the broadest of federal guide- 
lines, it permits individual states to de- 
termine who is eligible for its benefits, and 
lets the states decide how much doctors, 








hospitals and nursing homes can collect 
for the services they render. Georgia is 
one of the most tightfisted: it has stiff el- 
igibility requirements and ranks 46th 
among the 50 states in Medicaid funds re- 
ceived annually from Washington, even 
though it is 13th in the population rank- 
ing of the states. Despite such frugality. 
Georgia expects to share in Reagan’s pro- 
posed Medicaid cutbacks that would 
amount to more than $5 billion by 1986. 
One institution that particularly worries 
about those cutbacks is Atlanta’s Grady 
Memorial Hospital 

Grady is a teaching hospital for Em- 
ory University Medical School. It has an 
array of specialized clinics and several 
doctors with worldwide reputations. For 
nearly 90 years Grady has also been the 
main source of medical 
care for Atlanta’s poor 
Last year a fifth of Gra- 
dy’s $80 million budget 
came from reimburse- 
ment for services provid- 
ed to Medicaid patients 
In 1980 the hospital 
served more than 300,- 
000 outpatients in its 
jammed waiting rooms, 
clinics and_ stretcher- 
filled emergency rooms 
An additional 42,244 
patients competed for 
space in its 934 beds 

To be eligible for 
Medicaid at Grady, pa- 
tients must meet the 
same low income levels 
as do persons who qual- 
ify for aid to dependent 
children, the most com- 
mon welfare program in 
Georgia. The blind, the 
disabled and those over 
65 also qualify. For each 
$1 that Grady spends on 
a Medicaid patient, the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes $2, under a sliding scale 
that permits Washington to help states 
with low per-capita income more than 
wealthier ones. Unfortunately, that ratio 
works in reverse when funds are reduced 
Says Michael Yelton, director of public re- 
lations at Grady: “For every dollar we do 
not receive, we would have to cut $2 to 
$2.50 out of the budget 

If Medicaid is cut back, Grady’s ad- 
ministrators fear that they may have to 
turn many poor patients away and elim- 
inate some of the hospital's services. Not- 
ing the choices that might have to be 
made, Yelton suggests, “We might decide 
to keep the glaucoma clinic but drop the 
cataract clinic. We would just have to tell 
the cataract patient, ‘I'm sorry. We can’t 
see you.’ In offering reduced services, 
Grady doctors say, some patients with an 
easily remedied ailment may not get help 
until their conditions become far mare se- 
rious—and also more expensive to treat 

But can’t the state of Georgia, or Ful- 
ton and De Kalb counties, which help sup- 
port Grady, take up any slack left by 
federal Medicaid cuts? Fulton already 
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supplies one-third of Grady’s budget, De- 
Kalb 7.7% and the state 4.1%—and none 
seem willing to vote tax increases to help 
out the hospital. Fulton County rejected 
Grady’s plea to contribute an extra $7 mil- 
lion for its operation this year. 

There have, of course, been abuses in 
Medicaid programs. Some Georgia doc- 
tors have turned in bills for more hours 
of service on Medicaid patients alone than 
they could possibly have worked on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. Patients have abused 
the system in small ways by demanding 
appointments they do not really need. 
Civic leaders in Atlanta regard Grady as 
an indispensable asset. To its poorer pa- 
tients it is something even more impor- 
tant. “If they cut the Medicaid budget, 
what's everybody going to do?” asked 
Gwendolyn Jackson, 53, who entered 
Grady’s emergency room last week suf- 
fering from pneumonia. “Does Reagan 
think we enjoy being on Medicaid? He’s 
cutting people who can’t afford to be cut.” 





Banking on Ex-Im 


One of the oldest names in the trac- 
tor business, J.I. Case Co. is the largest 
employer in Racine, Wis., a typically 
declining industrial city. Razed or 
boarded-up buildings give its downtown 
the look of a community under siege; 
the population has declined by 10,000 
in the past decade (to 85,000), and last 
year only four one-family house building 
permits were issued. Case has gradually 
lost its share of the domestic farm-equip- 
ment market to more aggressive firms; 
after a brush with bankruptcy and a bit- 
ter history of labor strife, it is now part 
of the Tenneco conglomerate and is com- 
peting successfully for the huge world- 
wide market in tractors, large and small, 
and in heavy construction equipment. 
Nearly half of its sales are abroad, and 
its top export officials are worried, but 
far from panicked, over Reagan's pro- 


posal to cut funding for the U.S. Export- 
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Staffers and patients in the emergency room of Atlanta’s Grady Hospital 
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Import Bank in 1982 by $400 million. 

To Case, as well as to many of the na- 
tion’s large aircraft and power-generating 
equipment manufacturers, the value of 
Ex-Im is that it helps them compete with 
other industrial nations in selling high- 
cost items that require heavy financing. 
The bank either makes direct loans to for- 
eign buyers of American products at re- 
duced interest rates, or guarantees that 
private financiers of such purchases will 
not take a risk. The arrangements are vi- 
tal, since European and Japanese com- 
panies, in particular, enjoy generous 
financial commitments from their govern- 
ments. In the large contracts, notes Bill 
Chao, director of corporate planning for 
Case, “financing is make or break—even 
more crucial than a technological edge.” 

Case, for example, landed a $10.4 mil- 
lion contract last year with the Domin- 
ican Republic for agricultural and con- 
struction equipment primarily because 
Ex-Im offered the buyers a $3.5 million 


credit line for five years at 8% interest. | José Chavéz, 72, a retired sheepherder, is | 


Heavy equipment at Jl. Case Co. awaiting possible sale to foreign buyers 
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In November another five-year credit at 
74% helped Case sell a million dollars’ 
worth of agricultural equipment to Isra- 
el. But as Ex-Im cuts back, warns Chao, 
“U.S. companies are vulnerable” to the 
heavy competition. 


Still, Case officials sympathize with | 
Reagan's budget-cutting goals. Jerome | 


Green, Case’s president, expects that low- 
er corporate taxes and faster depreciation 
allowances will offset any loss of Ex-Im 


financing help. He notes that if the bud- | 
| get cuts “are evenhanded, we could ben- 
efit.” Most important of all, he says, is to | 


cut inflation. “If we can get inflation 
down, we could better compete in the 
marketplace,” Green explains, adding, “If 
we don’t, it won't matter what kind of 
financing terms we offer.” 


One City’s Food Stamps 


The group includes Chicanos, blacks, 
young drifters, backpackers, the aged and 
handicapped. Some are evidently needy, 
others perhaps not. All sit patiently in a 
musty anteroom of an old gray school- 
house on Denver's shabby south side. The 
wait is long, sometimes half a day or more, 
for the chance to enter one of the pastel- 
colored, 6-ft.-sq. cubicles and apply for 
food stamps. Those who qualify take their 
ID cards and wait in line at a cashier’s 
window for coupons redeemable for any- 
where from $10 to several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of groceries. 

“If I didn’t absolutely need this, I 
wouldn't be here,” says Jesus Vigil, 53, a 
former construction worker disabled in an 
accident. He draws $340 in disability in- | 
surance payments, from which he pays a 
$126 mortgage and partially supports a 
son. He has the papers that he hopes will 
convince the Denver food stamp program 
of his need: a $319 overdue utility bill and 
a $97 overdue water bill. “Food is so 
high,” he says, “I just can’t stay ahead.” 
Vigil is allotted $33 a month. Each month, 
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driven by his granddaughter three 
miles in order to collect his $10 
in stamps. Says she: “It helps a lit- 
tle, just a little.” 

These drab monthly rituals 
have been going on for 16 years 
at centers like the schoolhouse on 
West Byers Place, ever since the 
Department of Agriculture ex- 
panded its food stamp program as 
part of Lyndon Johnson’s War on 
Poverty. Currently, 12.5% of Den- 
ver’s residents use the program 
(the nationwide figure is 10%), which pro- 
vides an average of $138 a month to 24,000 
households. Denver is a boom town. Yet 
because it is an urban area with lots of 
poverty as well as wealth, as many as 
60,000 people there now depend on the 
stamps. More than half the families have 
some form of income—Reagan proposes 
to cut the maximum income for eligibil- 
ity from $14,000 to $11,000 a year—but 
at least 10,000 of them claim to be out- 
and-out welfare cases. Approximately 
are elderly, disabled and handi- 
capped. Eligibility requirements have 
been tightened in the past two years in 
an attempt to eliminate college students 
and those not in true need, but the rolls 
keep growing. In Denver, the number of 
families receiving food stamps increased 
by more than 1,000 in January 








astounding. In 1964 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $1.8 million on food stamps 
This year, with some 21 million Amer- 
icans getting aid, the cost is $11 billion 


| The number of recipients leaps by as 


much as 750,000 each time the jobless rate 
goes up a percentage point 

A major problem is widespread fraud 
and abuse. In Denver, a person with 
practically any form of identification, 
even a library card and a utility bill, 
can falsely present himself as, say, the 
unemployed father of six children and 
within three days get a month’s supply 
of stamps worth up to $367. Since the 
Denver office has only two full-time in- 


| vestigators, it may be months before he 


is caught. Even then, cases are rarely 
prosecuted; most often, after a cumber- 
some administrative hearing, the recip- 
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ordered to pay $5 or so a month 
in restitution. The fact that 70% 
of those who claim to be unem- 


BowotFo.n 3 ployed never subsequently register 

J ORSPINDLE § 41 a state employment office, as 
regulations require, indicates that 

£259116006 fraud is rampant. The Denver 


program, its administrators con- 
cede, is taken for at least $90,000 
a month; the true figure is prob- 
ably much higher. The horror sto- 
ries abound: the woman who got 
stamps under five names, the 


three men who together used 27 names 


Unfortunately, cutting costs creates 
a catch-22 squeeze. Even before Reagan 
proposed a cutback in the program, Den- 
ver had reduced its administrative staff 
from 173 workers to 83. This made it all 
the harder to catch cheaters and care- 
fully to determine eligibility. Says Pro- 
gram Assistant Rosemary Engard: “We 
are stretched so thin that more errors 
are bound to occur. The paperwork has 
become horrendous.” 

Food stamps play an important role 
for the truly needy. “It has meant the dif- 
ference between some degree of nutrition 
and ill health in thousands of cases,” 
says Denver Program Director Ronald 
Rice. But despite such good intentions, 
and the good work that results, the food 
stamp program leaves a lot of room for 








Nationwide the figures are even more 
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ient may be temporarily disqualified or 


tighter cost controls 








Big Labor Cries “Foul!” 


hile interest groups throughout the country were di- 
gesting President Reagan’s economic plan last week 
and groping toward protest or endorsement, labor leaders 
were practically organized for the occasion. Reagan’s speech 
coincided with the winter meeting of the AFL-CIO executive 
council, a group made up of heads of 32 major unions rep- 
resenting 13.6 million workers. Skies were cloudy above the 
Bal Harbour, Fla., meeting, which was dominated by behind- 
the-scenes discussion of Reagan’s program. 

Generally, and perhaps expectably, the reviews were 
bad. “A high-risk gamble with the future of America” was 
AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland’s verdict. Said he: “Work- 
ers and the poor take the lion’s share of the risk. The only 
sure winners are the wealthy, whether they are individuals 





own. After an hour-and-a-half meeting with the council, 
Donovan emerged to tell the press: “Many stood up and 
said, ‘Give the President a chance.’ * How many? Donovan 
“sensed” about half. Some labor leaders present had a dif- 
ferent count. “Nobody stood up,” said Glenn Watts, head 
of the Communications Workers. Not an auspicious begin- 
ning for a Labor Secretary. 

The AFL-CIO asserts that the President's policies will 
bring misery to its members and, in the end, cost more than 
a million jobs. So the labor leaders are pushing a few al- 
ternatives to the Reagan spending cuts. They would prefer 
to lower federal budget deficits by reducing interest rates 
through selective credit controls and reduce unemployment 
through direct jobs programs. They are flatly opposed to 
such pet Republican proposals as a subminimum wage for 
teen-agers and the dismantling of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration. In addition, the union believes 

aarrishes that individual tax cuts should be focused on 





or corporations.” Echoed Jerry Wurf, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees: “What we 
are seeing is the beginning of an Admin- | 
istration that will do two things—reward the 
rich and screw the poor.” William Winpi- 
singer, liberal head of the machinists union, 
advocated giving the Reagan program a 
chance—if only to show workers how in- 
sensitive a Republican regime can be. Noted 
Winpisinger: “This is not a society accus- 
tomed to austerity.” 

Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker 
and U.S. Special Trade Representative Bill 
Brock brought White House assurances that 
the Administration would listen to labor. Yet 
their presence had little effect on the general 
mood of high anxiety. Indeed, Labor Secre- 





middle- and lower-income groups through a 
20% reduction in Social Security taxes. 

But the AFL-CIO is likely to have its own 
problems in selling a program. At present, it 
is a house divided among 105 unions that in- 
clude conservative construction workers, gov- 
ernment employees, garment workers who 
make an average of $6,500 a year and airline 
pilots who sometimes earn more than $100,- 
000. As a result, Reagan’s promises of tax re- 
| lief last November were appealing to many of 
the nation’s better-paid union members. 
Though the AFL-CIO officially supported Car- 
ter, many among the rank and file refused to 
go along. In a postelection poll of working- 
class wards and precincts, the AFL-CIO 
found that only 58% of union members voted 





tary Raymond Donovan created some of his 





for Carter. 
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Eagleburger (left) meeting with Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher in Bonn 


Winning Hearts and Minds 








U.S. officials launch an offensive over El Salvador 


wal insurgency in El Salvador has 
been transformed into a text- 
book case of indirect armed aggression by 
Communist powers.” With that stark as- 
sertion, the Reagan Administration last 
week launched a carefully orchestrated 
campaign to demonstrate that the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, Viet Nam and other Com- 
munist nations have been smuggling arms 
to the leftist guerrillas in El Salvador. The 
Administration’s motive is to win support 
for increased U.S. military aid to that 
strife-torn nation, and the intensity of the 
effort is stunning. 

A US. delegation headed by Law- 
rence Eagleburger, Reagan's choice as 
Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs, visited five European capitals 
with fresh evidence of Soviet-bloc mis- 
chief. Another team of U.S. envoys, head- 
ed by Lieut. General Vernon Walters, set 
out for Latin America. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig headed for Capitol Hill to 
brief congressional leaders. The State De- 
partment provided embassies of friendly 
governments in Washington with a 
lengthy memorandum detailing its evi- 
dence. This week the Administration will 
cap its campaign with the release of a 
“white paper” summarizing its case that, 
as one State Department official put it, “El 
Salvador is an East-West conflict.” 

In what proved to be one of the most 
complex intelligence assessments con- 
ducted since the 1962 Cuban missile cri- 
sis, officials at the State Department, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency worked fever- 
ishly for more than two weeks assembling 
the evidence. Many of the details were 
provided by a clearly prejudiced party 
—the Salvadoran armed forces—and had 
to be double-checked. U.S. officials then 
had to tailor a presentation for foreign of- 
ficials that would not compromise intel- 
ligence sources in Central America. 

In the most dramatic briefings of the 














week, Eagleburger offered his European 
listeners a chronological summary of So- 
viet-bloc efforts to arm the rebels. He de- 
scribed how, over the past two months, So- 
viet-built transport planes have been 
flying from Cuba to Managua, Nicaragua, 
and unloading a variety of American- and 
European-made arms, which are eventu- 
ally smuggled into El Salvador. He backed 
up his assertions with a slide show that in- 
cluded blowups of documents allegedly 
written by a Communist guerrilla leader 
and detailing commitments made by Viet 
Nam, Ethiopia, the Soviet Union and East 
European nations to provide military 
hardware. Perhaps the most dramatic ev- 
idence was a series of photographs of a 
tractor-trailer said to have been captured 
in Honduras. Underneath the trailer’s 
false bottom was a cache of about 150 M- 
16 assault rifles. Serial numbers on US. 
weapons recovered from the guerrillas 
have been traced to the arsenal left behind 
by U.S. forces in Viet Nam. 

West European officials were some- 
what surprised that, as one top British dip- 
lomat put it, “the first business of the U.S. 
with its European allies should turn out to 
be El Salyador.” Yet they seemed uni- 
formly impressed by the evidence and 
grateful to the Reagan Administration for 
consulting with them. “We are now in- 
clined to believe that arms of a certain 
precise origin are being used with the aim 
of destabilizing El Salvador,” admitted a 
French official last week. 

Bonn, Paris and London all expressed 
concern, however, about just how far the 
U.S. should go in supporting the military- 
civilian junta now ruling El Salvador. 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt is in an especially uncomfortable 
position, since leftists in Schmidt’s own 
Social Democratic Party support the Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas. Officials in all three 
capitals made it clear that they would like 
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tlement between the warring factions in 
E! Salvador rather than risk escalating the 
conflict by supplying more arms. Officials 
in Bonn and Paris also asked the US. to 
urge the Salvadoran government to dem- 
onstrate greater respect for human rights 
—an indication that the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s reluctance to press friendly 
regimes on their human rights records 
may not be shared by some allies. 

On his mission to Latin America, 
Walters, formally deputy chief of the CIA, 
visited Mexico and Venezuela, and this 
week he plans to stop in Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile. Though Walters conferred 
with Mexican President José Lopez Por- 
tillo, neither country would confirm the 
meeting publicly; Mexico sympathizes 
with the Salvadoran guerrillas, and Wal- 
ters’ visit could be an embarrassment. 

Congressional leaders responded fa- 
vorably to the briefings. Senator Charles 
Percy, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, vowed that “this 
nation will do whatever is necessary to 
prevent a Communist takeover in El Sal- | 
vador.” He added: “We are prepared to | 
draw the line here, here and now.” Nev- 
ertheless, Percy warned Haig that the U.S. 
must also insist that the junta step up its 
search for the murderers of three Amer- 
ican nuns and a lay religious worker killed 
in El Salvador last December. 





ndeed, there was growing concern, in 

Congress and in Europe, that the Ad- 
ministration is turning a blind eye to the 
Salvadoran junta’s faults and is prepared 
to offer military assistance without qual- 
ification. To quell such fears, the State De- 
partment issued a statement last week em- 
phasizing its support of “basic economic 
and political reforms, including elections 
in 1982-83,” in El Salvador. 

Meanwhile, TIME has learned that 
Washington is debating whether to send 
Army mobile training teams to El Sal- 
vador. The teams, composed of half a 
dozen soldiers, are typically sent to for- 
eign countries to instruct infantry units 
in such subjects as weaponry and recon- 
naissance tactics. Team members are not 
combat advisers, and congressional ap- 
proval is not required to send them to El 
Salvador. Nevertheless, the proposal is 
generating controversy in both Washing- 
ton and San Salvador. Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger told the State Depart- 
ment last week that he could not go along 
with the plan. Salvadoran government of- 
ficials fear that if they accept the teams 
they will be admitting they need outside 
help to defeat the guerrillas. Still, leftist 
guerrillas are beginning to skirmish again 
with Salvadoran soldiers, scarcely a 
month after the defeat of the insurgents’ 
self-proclaimed “final offensive.” Author- 
ities in San Salvador are predicting a long 
struggle—and it is one in which U.S. sol- 
diers could possibly find themselves under 
combat fire. —By James Kelly. er 











to see the US. strive for a negotiated set- 
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Roberto Suro/Washington with Evropean 
and Latin American bureaus 
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City of Fear 


Progress, but still no 
breakthrough in Atlanta 





W ith 20 black children missing or 
murdered since July 1979, Atlanta 
is increasingly a city of fear (see BEHAV- 
JOR). There are indications, however, that 
a strenuous police investigation into the 
killings is beginning to show at least some 
progress. TIME learned last week that law- 
enforcement officials think they know 
who killed “two or three” of the children 
These murders, though, are apparently 
isolated crimes, allegedly committed by 
black individuals against children they 
knew. Officials still believe that there is a 
“pattern” murderer who is responsible for 
| most of the killings. Some authorities also 
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Police recover body of Atlanta child 
Searching for a ‘copy cat” killer. 








believe there may be one or more “copy 
cat” killers. The pattern, many blacks 
fear, is part of a racial plot or vendetta 
Still, there have been no arrests, and au- 
thorities do not consider their new find- 
ings to be a breakthrough 

Atlanta’s 35-member police task 
force, which is being aided by the FBI, 
had two new cases last week. Curtis Walk- 
er, 13, was reported missing on Feb. 19, 
when he failed to return home from a job 
at a snack bar in northwest Atlanta. The 
task force is also hunting for Darron 
Glass, 10, who was last seen in Septem- 
ber. The death of Aaron Wyche, 10, whose 
body was found last June in De Kalb 
County beneath a railroad trestle, was 
Originally classified an accident; investi- 
gators have now determined that his 
death was due to asphyxiation and was 
similar to some of the other cases 

Just two weeks ago, Patrick Baltazar, 
11, had been found asphyxiated behind 
an office building in De Kalb County af- 
ter he had disappeared from the Omni 
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amusement complex. Medical examiners 
have ascertained that Baltazar was stran- 
gled by a rope in the same manner that 
Terry Pue, 15, was killed three weeks ear- 
lier. Fibers found with Baltazar’s body 
may provide evidence that links his death 
with five others. A dental assistant, who 
said that she had seen a man in a green 
car near the place where Baltazar’s body 
was discovered late the same day, was 
hypnotized by the FBI to help her remem- 
ber the auto’s license number. 

The investigators have also given lie 
detector tests to parents and begun heli- 
copter surveillance over remote areas of 
the city’s south side. Retired police of- 
ficers have been questioning drunks dry- 
ing out in county and city jails. Informa- 
tion is being fed into a computer to 
determine any common threads of evi- 
dence—a ‘blue car, say, or a bearded 
stranger in a neighborhood. Authorities 
even called in a psychic from New Jer- 


sey. Says Public Safety Commissioner Lee | 


Brown, who is black and worried himself 
about his ten-year-old twins: “You usu- 
ally have an eyewitness, or a confession, 
or a great deal of physical evidence. We 
have none of these.” 

The investigation has been a steady 
drain on the police budget. Atlanta May- 
or Maynard Jackson has asked for ad- 
ditional state police to help free more At- 
lanta police to work on the murders. The 
city is offering a reward of $100,000 for in- 
formation leading to a solution of the 
crimes. Entertainer Sammy Davis Jr. has 
offered a benefit performance in March 
to help raise funds for the police. Said 
Frank Sinatra: “T'll be there too.” 

Vice President George Bush last week 
dispatched a task force from Washington 
to coordinate federal assistance. In an at- 
tempt to halt the body count, the Atlanta 
city council has barred youths under 16 
from city streets between 7 p.m. and 6 
a.m. unless accompanied by someone 18 
or older. Parents can be fined after a 
child’s first violation. Says Camille Bell, 
mother of one slain child: “When your 
city council passes an ordinance that is 
in violation of the U.S. Constitution, that 
shows how scared we are.” a 


Attaché Case 


A night in the Ukraine, a fast 
goodbye to Moscow 


hen Assistant Army Attaché James 

Holbrook, 41, left Moscow one day 
last January for a routine reconnaissance 
trip deep into the western Ukraine, he 
had no intention of partying along the way 
—particularly not at a bacchanal funded 
(and photographed) by the Soviet secret 
police. But just hours after arriving in the 
small city of Rovno (pop. 167,000), sourc- 
es say, Holbrook’s traveling companion 
—a fellow US. Army attaché—was 
drugged, and Holbrook himself obliged to 
fend off an incipient blackmail scheme. 


The uncompromised pair returned to 








] 
Moscow immediately. In keeping with 
U.S. procedure in such matters, Holbrook 
was whisked back to the US., his 21- 
month-old assignment to the Soviet 
Union at an abrupt and curious end 

Most of the details of Holbrook’s | 
Ukrainian misadventure—and exactly 
how far the entrapment attempt pro- 
gressed before Holbrook grew suspicious 
and fled the party scene—remain top se- 
cret. (The Soviets claim he was caught 
with a woman in his Rovno hotel room.) 
Nor is there any firm consensus about So- | 
viet motives in attempting to compromise 
Holbrook, or pretending to attempt to 
compromise him. The leading theory 


among US. officials is that the Soviets 
considered Holbrook an especially acute 
pest: he speaks perfect Russian and had 
made many friends among the Soviet mil- 
itary. The Soviets regard the dozen or so 
U.S. military attachés in Moscow as little 











“An obvious no-comment situation.” 


more than spies anyway. Indeed, Hol- 
brook and his unfortunate fellow tripper 
—Lieut. Colonel Thomas Spencer, still 
among the American officers who work 
out of the Moscow embassy—were head- 
ed toward a particularly sensitive area 
Lvov, a Soviet military headquarters city | 
only 40 miles from the Polish border 
Intriguingly enough, just weeks before 
the Rovno incident, Holbrook was one of 
four Army officers recommended for a job 
as Vice President George Bush's aide-de- 
camp. Was Holbrook the target of a long- 
shot plot to slip a Soviet “mole” into the 
White House? An attractive speculation, 
but doubtful. Says a State Department ex- 
pert: “The KGB can be much slyer than 
this when it is really recruiting a spy.” 
Holbrook, now reassigned to the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency in Washington, 
calls the affair “an obvious no-comment 
situation.” But if the Soviets merely want- 
ed to neutralize an effective military at- 
taché, then their attempt, however clum- 
sy, was a complete success. a 
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We're No. 1 


Each week of last year, the average 
nonagricultural U.S. worker toiled for ex- 
actly 35 hr. 36 min. Because of that effort, 
America can now claim title to a dubious 
superlative: world’s shortest work week. 

That distinction was bestowed last 
week by the International Labor Organi- 
zation in its latest study of global work 
patterns. The news will be cheering to 
those patriotic dawdlers, clock watchers 
and absentees who have selflessly dedicat- 
ed themselves to making the U.S. No. 1. 
No longer must Americans play second 
time clock to the once lackadaisical Bel- 
gians; those benighted strivers had the 
cheek last year to add half an hour to their 
average work week, bringing it to 35 hr. 48 
min. That was still far less diligent than 
the hapless Egyptians, whom the I.L.O. 
calls the world’s longest workers, at 56 
hours and counting. Yes, hard work may 
have built this country, but it never put us 
in the record books. 





Cracking the Code 


In Stowe, a Vermont village tucked 
between well-worn ski slopes and hard- 
scrabble homesteads, temperatures of 
— 30° do not surprise. Frigidity being the 
stepmother of invention, David Putnam 
two years ago became proprietor of Stowe 
Woolens, Ltd., a manufacturer of sweat- 
ers and ski caps. 

Putnam supplies yarn to 25 or so knit- 
ters, who work at home on machines they 
buy from manufacturers for $350 and up. 
Each worker is paid, in venerable cottage- 
industry fashion, by the piece. The knit- 
ters seem to like the arrangement just fine. 
The U.S. Department of Labor does not. 
Although never actually sued by the de- 
partment, Putnam is apparently in vio- 
lation of Title 29, Chapter V, Part 530, 
Subsection 2, of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, which, as any citizen knows, pro- 
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hibits homework in the knitted outerwear 
industry. 

Putnam protested that the 1941 rule, 
originally aimed at curbing sweatshop 
abuses, was mere federal knitpicking. It 
does not, for instance, ban homework in 
the unknitted outerwear industry. The de- 
partment agreed to review the rule, and 
last week Putnam—along with 32 other 
witnesses from businesses, trade groups, 
unions and officials of six states—had his 
say at a hearing in Washington. “Cottage 
industry once played an honorable part 
in America’s heritage,” he declared af- 
terward. Department officials did not say 
when, if ever, they might get around to 
changing the rule. In the meantime, Put- 
nam’s workers can stick to their knitting 
—and wish the Labor Department would 
stick to its. 


Tissue Tussle 


When Brenda Sanchez of Fremont, 
Calif., came home from a local grocery 
store last summer, her son noticed a pack- 
age of Soft 'n’ Pretty toilet tissue with a 
ticket for a promotional game called Scott 
Cash. As he scraped away the silver coat- 
ing over a tic-tac-toe grid, he discovered 
that he had won $1,000. The elated San- 
chez family promptly sent the ticket, as 
stipulated, to Scott Paper Co. in Chester, 
Pa., by registered mail. After a month 
went by without a word from Scott, Mar- 
tin Sanchez called the firm only to be told 
that someone had signed for the ticket, 
but no one could find it. Sanchez sent them 
a photocopy. Two weeks later, Scott pro- 
nounced his entry invalid, claiming it had 
been improperly altered. 

A tissue of lies, said Sanchez. He hired 
a lawyer and headed for small claims 
court. In January he won his case, but 
Scott turned hard 'n’ ugly: it appealed. 
With a court date set for March, Scott 
last week raised the white hanky and 
promised to send Sanchez a check for the 
$1,000 and $500 to cover expenses. Mor- 
al: don’t squeeze the Sanchezes. 
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Blowing Smoke 


A few weeks from now, Ted Eriksen, 
the Mendocino County, Calif., agricultur- 
al commissioner, will publish his annual 
crop report. It will be seriously in error 
—not for any lack of meticulousness on 
Eriksen’s part, but because his bosses will 
not let him mention marijuana. 

In last year’s report, Eriksen matter- 
of-factly stated that pot patches provided 
far more farm income in Mendocino 
County—he estimated 1979’s harvest at 
$90 million—than any other cultivated 
crop. Says Eriksen: “I thought it was a re- 
alistic thing to do.” The county board of 
supervisors did not: when the smoke 
cleared, Eriksen had torn the offending 
page from every copy of his findings and 
promised never to report on m————-a 
again. So this year, wine grapes will be 
called the county's biggest agricultural 
moneymaker. But that is a politician's 
pipe dream. 





Best Little List in Texas 


The brothel run by Theresa Brown 
in San Antonio may not have been the 
best little whorehouse in Texas, but from 
all appearances its business was satisfac- 
tory. Brown kept a list of clients that al- 
legedly included the names of some 3,000 
prominent south Texas politicians, judg- 
es, businessmen and sports figures. After 
her establishment was raided by police 
last October, Brown gave the list to Ar- 
mandina Saldivar, a writer for El Pueb- 
lo, a local newspaper that appears about 
once a month. When Brown was convict- 
ed of “aggravated promotion of prostitu- 
tion,” the paper began laying plans to pub- 
lish the names. 

Not so fast, said Brown, who is seek- 
ing a new trial. She obtained a tempo- 
rary restraining order blocking publica- 
tion. Last week the paper managed to get 
the order lifted, and E/ Pueblo printed 
the first 19 names; editors are now busily 
preparing to run off 40,000 copies of the 
remainder of the list. No one in San An- 
tonio doubts who the first 3,000 buyers 
will be. 
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Mission 
To the 
East 


The Pope on human 
rights—and wrongs 





fter cight international tours that 

have covered 15 nations, tumultu- 

ous motorcades and clamoring 

multitudes have become familiar 

when Pope John Paul II is on the road. 

But the papal procession across the Phil- 

ippines last week—his ninth foreign jour- 

ney and his first to Asia—also displayed 

ample elements of stagecraft along with 
spontaneous outpourings of devotion. 

On the one hand, there were mem- 
orable eruptions of unprogrammed exu- 
berance. At Manila’s Baclaran Church, 
John Paul’s mere appearance sent 2,000 
nuns into a wave of near ecstasy. During 
a pep rally at the University of Santo 
Tomas, tens of thousands of students lust- 
ily chanted “J.P. Two, We Love You 
—You Are Super.” The highest pitch 
came in Cebu, the cradle of Philippine Ca- 
tholicism, where the city’s population 
doubled for the day. Thousands had wait- 


ed in the open air since the previous night 


| tocatch a glimpse of the Pontiff. 

There were also rehearsed spectacles 
that were part of a careful plan laid down 
by autocratic President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos and his powerful First Lady Imelda, 
who had much to gain from a festive as- 
sociation with John Paul. Everywhere, as 
if on cue, Filipinos were on hand to en- 
act earnest welcoming playlets, sing, 
dance or pose as “tribesmen” in outdated 
garb. During one motorcade, a phalanx 
of trained water buffalo knelt in rever- 
ence just as the pontifical car swept by, 
while at another point a beaming bride 
and groom in a mock wedding paused in 
mid-ceremony to wave to the Pope from 
a bamboo roadside chapel 

Throughout, the Filipinos saw and 
heard a many-sided Pontiff. John Paul 
was, as always, the charismatic Pope who 
set multitudes cheering. He was the po- 
litical Pope, at once scolding his presi- 
dential host with a sermon on human 
rights and admonishing priests and nuns 
against revolutionary activism. He was 
the diplomat-Pope, extending an olive 
branch to the People’s Republic of China 
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and appealing for Muslim-Christian har- 
mony on blood-soaked Mindanao. He was 
the doctrinaire Pope, zealously condemn- 
ing artificial birth control in a nation with 
one of the most rapidly growing popu- 
lations on earth. And he was the pastoral 
Pope, fondly kissing each member of a 
delegation of deaf-mutes, or impishly 
chiding singers who struggled through a 
rendition of the song Sto Lat (100 Years) 
in Polish. “The melody is good,” he 
laughed, “the words so-so.” 

It was the second papal visit in only a 
decade to Asia’s one predominantly 
Christian nation. Pope Paul VI had gone 
in 1970, and narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury when a crazed man attacked him 
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Standing in the sunroof of his motorcade car, the Pope waves to an exuberant Manila crowd. Above, 


with a knife. John Paul, history’s most 
traveled Pope, laid on a punishing 20,000- 
mile, twelve-day itinerary that included 
an initial stopover in Muslim Pakistan on 
the way to Manila, and was to be followed 
this week with a stop on Guam, four days 
in Japan, a touchdown in Anchorage, 
Alaska, and a first-ever papal flight over 
the North Pole en route to Rome. 

The journey in the Philippines was of- 
ficially billed as “pastoral,” and included 
a beatification ceremony in Manila’s Lu- 
neta Park. But the Pope knew he was min- 
istering to a troubled flock. Just last 
month, in an effort to stave off criticism in 
advance of John Paul's visit, Marcos had 


| slightly softened his autocratic rule by de- 
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left to right: President Marcos and Imelda viewing beatification; crowd waving Philippine and Vatican flags; Pontiff blessing throng 


creeing an end to more than eight years of 
martial law. It was largely an empty ges- 
ture; the President retains most of the gov- 
ernment machinery in his own hands 

The long absence of democracy had 
deepened rifts in the country—rifts that 
have polarized the Philippine church 
Some of the 7,000 nuns, 4,500 priests and 
99 bishops support the Marcos regime, but 
many others openly criticize its social and 
economic priorities and have spoken out 
against political abuses or military atroc- 
ilies in never ending counterinsurgency 
Campaigns. Seeking to throw some sort of 
unity over this divided church has been 
Manila’s Jaime Cardinal Sin, 52, who fol- 
lows a policy toward the Marcos regime 
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known as “critical collaboration.” Lately, 
Sin has been more critic than collabora- 
tor, however 

Into this arrived John Paul I, carry- 
ing his own message of muscular but 
peaceful Christianity. He went to preach 
human rights to the Marcoses and moral 
obligations to the Philippine people, to 
speak of a revolution of the spirit rather 
than of the gun, to depoliticize the church 
and dissociate it from the political left and 
political right 

From the outset, the Pope wasted lit- 
tle time before plunging into polemics 
Within eight hours of his rousing arrival 
at Manila International Airport, John 
Paul was feted at a formal reception in 


x 








Malacafiang Palace, the glittering presi- 
dential mansion. With the Marcoses seat- 
ed stiffly at his side, he scolded the Pres- 
ident in some of the sternest language that 
diplomacy admits. He said that he was 
pleased at “recent initiatives’—meaning 
the lifting of martial law—but proceeded 
to challenge the rationale upon which 
Marcos had built his strongman rule. “A 
legitimate preoccupation with the security 
of the state,” warned the Pontiff, “could 
lead to the temptation to subjugate the 
people, their dignity and their rights to the 
state.” 

Discarding a prepared reply, Marcos 
seemed chastened in his first response 


“Forgive us, Holy Father. Now that you 
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are here, we resolve that we shall wipe out 
all conflicts and set up a society that is 
harmonious, to attain the ends of God.” 
After the Pope, the President, the First 
Lady and their two daughters had retired 
for a 50-minute conversation, Marcos 
emerged looking unusually solemn. He 
later went on television to report that in 
private the Pope had expressed concern 
over “the influence of the liberal as well as 
the Marxist elements in the church.” Said 


| Bishop Francisco Claver, an outspoken 


anti-Marcos progressive: “The visit is go- 
ing as we feared. It’s being used by the 
government.” 

It is a continuing paradox of John 
Paul’s pontificate that he exerts profound 
personal political impact at the same time 
that he pleads for a less politi- 
cized priesthood. In the Philip- 
pines, that meant criticizing 
Marcos at the palace, while is- J 
suing, in meetings with nuns 
and priests, now familiar warn- 
ings against direct political ac- 
tion. Partisan politics and con- 
certed social action, said John 
Paul, should be left to the lay 
Christians, while the clergy 
provides spiritual leadership. 


he political tension was 
nowhere more evident 
than in a midweek visit 
to the Tondo section of 
Manila, one of the most noto- 
rious slums in Asia. It was 
there in 1970 that Paul VI had 
dramatically entered the shack 
ofa modest laborer, Carlos Na- 
varro, and had given him $500. 
Tondo this time became anoth- 
er Marcos stage setting. The 
Pope appeared in a square that 
had been beautified with a °* 
manicured park and freshly 
painted public housing. Just 
two blocks away lay the ram- 






modern times, for 16 martyrs slain for try- 
ing to preach the Gospel in 17th century 
Japan. One of them from the Philippines, 
Lorenzo Ruiz, thus became his country’s 
first candidate for sainthood. That night, 
after the ceremony, at a meeting with eth- 
nic Chinese from several Asian nations, 
John Paul issued his most direct appeal 
yet for normalized church relations with 
Peking. “Whatever difficulties there have 
been,” he said, “they belong to the past, 
and now it is the future that we have to 
look to.” From China, however, came a 
less than enthusiastic initial response. 
Bishop Michael Fu of Peking, a spokes- 
man for China’s “Patriotic” church, 
which broke ties with the Vatican more 
than two decades ago, said: “It will be 


shackle shanties and filthy, un- Sematadenduiauananch iy anaes in Cebu 





paved alleyways. In his speech, The melody was good, but the words were only so-so. 


John Paul renewed his Plea to 

help the poor, who are “trapped in injus- 
tice and powerlessness.” But, paradoxical 
again, he also cautioned the poor that “vi- 
olence, class struggle or hate” cannot pro- 
duce true liberation. 

The failure of the papal party to ex- 
plore the slum was due not only to stage- 
managing but to justified worries about 
the Pope’s safety. Police had earlier re- 
ceived a tip that a religious cult was bent 
on assassinating John Paul. Jitters in- 
creased when a student plunged toward 
the Pope during the frenzied youth rally 
at Santo Tomas. Even before he reached 
the Philippines, during the stopover in 


| Karachi, a handmade bomb had gone off, 


killing a man who appeared to have been 
holding it just before John Paul arrived 
to celebrate a stadium Mass for 100,000. 

After Tondo, the Pope moved to the 
bayside park for the lavish outdoor be- 
atification, the first held outside Rome in 





very difficult to alter the present situa- 
tion.” For one thing, he asked, was the 
Vatican prepared to end its diplomatic 
recognition of Taiwan? 

After a bit of sleep, the Pope was off to 
the port city of Cebu, where the chaplain 
to Explorer Ferdinand Magellan said the 
Philippines’ first Mass in 1521. There 
John Paul was accorded his most thunder- 
ous welcome. Cheering, weeping crowds 
along the route engulfed the papal car. 
The jubilant procession carried the Pontiff 
to an airfield, where he celebrated Mass 
beneath an 80-ft. cross carved from the 
trunk of a palm. Prominent on the altar, 
in the Pope’s honor, was a replica of Po- 
land’s omnipresent Black Madonna, con- 
structed of butterfly wings. 

There John Paul reaffirmed his stern 
Opposition to priests marrying, divorce, 
polygamy, abortion and artificial birth 
control. Filipinos have one of the world’s 


highest population growth rates (2.6% a 
year), and the sermon was another rebuke 
to the Marcos government, which has 
pressed for family planning and voluntary 
sterilization. 

The most grueling leg of the trip was 
an island-hop to five cities in the central 
and southern archipelago. John Paul en- 
countered a notably more subdued recep- 
tion at Davao, on the island of Mindanao 
where 60,000 people have died since 1972 
in a Muslim insurrection. After a Mass 
for Catholics, John Paul met 65 Muslim 
representatives who had come from oth- 
er parts of Mindanao. He made an el- 
oquent plea for an end to warfare and 
interreligious discord. The entire world, 
he said, “needs to see fraternal coexis- 


Lochon—camma/uaison LENCE between Christians and 


Muslims in a modern, believ- 
- ing and peaceful Philippine 
nation.” 

Next he was off to Baco- 
lod, a region of sugar planta- 
tions and grinding rural pov- 
erty, where Communists have 
been gaining influence. Nearly 
200,000 Filipinos were on hand 
_ as John Paul declared: “The 
church will not hesitate to take 
up the cause of the poor and 
to become the voice of those 
who are not listened to when 
they speak up, not for charity 
but for justice.” He also said it 
is inadmissible to use the gift 
of land to serve the few, while 
“the vast majority are excluded 
from the benefits the land 
yields.” But again he warned 
against political violence and 
class struggle. 

What impact would the 
Pope’s alternating pleas for so- 
cial justice and cautions 
against activism have upon the 
highly politicized Philippine 
priests and nuns? Sister Pilar 
Verzoza, who had opposed the 
whole idea of the papal visit be- 
cause it would help Marcos, 
paused to ponder the Pope’s statements as 
she made her social welfare rounds in a 
Manila slum. “We're certainly not going 
to be closing our eyes to the injustices 
around us.” Added her colleague, Sister 
Christine Tan, “I will study what he says, 
and then decide whether it is true.” 

Whatever the sisters and other ac- 
tivists decide about John Paul’s social 
stands, none would deny that he had 
been crystal clear on one issue. Under 
Marcos, strikes are forbidden and labor 
unions are government-controlled. Thus 
it was a final act of outspoken oppo- 
sition when the Pope strongly upheld 
the right of workers to organize free trade 
unions and “guarantee the pursuit of their 
social welfare.” If the word Solidarity 
did not cross his lips, Poland and its la- 
borers could not have been far from his 
thoughts. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported 
by Ross H. Munro and Wilton Wynn/Manila 
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Apriest celebrates Mass for student strikers in a University of Warsaw lecture hall 


POLAND 


‘Back from the Brink 








i: a red brick building at the Univer- 
sity of Lodz, eleven student strike lead- 
ers and four government negotiators faced 
each other over two green cloth-covered 
tables. On one wall hung a six-foot white 
paper cross; on the others posters bear- 
ing slogans of protest and defiance. At 4 
p.m. Sociology Student Krzysztof Pakul- 
ski began to read a complicated agree- 
ment that had been hammered out and 
| haggled over during two weeks of often 
| hot-tempered negotiations, and which 
now signaled the end of a spreading stu- 
dent strike. When the accord was signed 
an hour later, triumphant cheers erupted 
from the 800 students assembled in the 
university auditorium 

Pakulski snatched the 45-page doc- 
ument from Higher Education Minister 
Janusz Gorski, jumped up on the table 
and waved it over his head like a cap- 
tured battle flag. The strikers then picked 
up their sleeping bags, guitars and post- 
ers and peacefully left the building they 
had occupied for 28 days. “We have won,” 
declared Pakulski. “But it is also a suc- 
cess for the government.” 

So it seemed. Within hours of the Lodz 
settlement, sympathy strikes ended at the 
University of Warsaw and 19 other cam- 
puses. In the southeastern city of Rze- 
sz6w, meanwhile, a seven-week farmers’ 
sit-in ended afler government negotiators 
signed agreements with peasant leaders 
there and in nearby Ustrzyki Dolne. Just 
seven days after the new Premier Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski had issued his dramatic 
appeal for “90 days of calm,” peace, it 
seemed, had broken out on all labor 
fronts 

Telegrams of support flowed into the 
new Premier’s office not only from party 
Officials, but also from workers, students 
and local chapters of Solidarity, the in- 








Warsaw buys time as peace breaks out on the labor front 


dependent union federation. The whole 
country seemed to realize that a campaign 


| of cooperation was Poland's last, best 


hope of consolidating its bold experiment 
in socialist “renewal” and avoiding the ul- 
timate disaster of a Soviet invasion. Sum- 
ming up the increasingly conciliatory na- 
tional mood, Solidarity Spokesman Karol 
Modzelewski told the daily Zycie War- 

zawy that the new government “created 
a genuine chance for rolling back a dan- 
gerous course of events.” 

But at what price? In the Lodz agree- 
ment, the government granted a set of sur- 
prisingly far-reaching concessions to the 
students. Among them: the barring of po- 
lice from campuses, a 30% student rep- 
resentation in each school’s administra- 
tive senate, the abolition of mandatory 
Russian language study and a reduction 
in the number of required Marxist-Lenin- 
ist courses. Most important, the students 





In a gesture of national concord, Premier Jaruzelski kisses hand of a pharmaceutical worker 


| were granted an 





] 
independent union | 
—thereby establishing yet another poten- 


| tial power center outside the Communist | 


Party. 

The students appeared to make only 
two major concessions in return: 1) a 
pledge that their union charter would de- 
clare allegiance to the Polish constitution, 
which enshrines the party's leading role, 
and 2) a requirement that only those 
strikes approved by a majority of the stu- 
dent body would be considered legitimate 
Referring to the whole student settlement 
package, one Western diplomat shook his | 
head and said, “I just don’t see how the So- 
viets can accept that.” 


N or was the agreement with the farm- 
ers likely to win favor from the Krem- 
lin’s leaders. Though the Rzeszow peas- 
ants had apparently been persuaded by 
Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa to suspend 
their demands for an independent union, 


| they had also wrested two significant 


promises from the government. First, 
Warsaw agreed to increase the proportion 
of state funds invested in private agricul- 


| ture, which produces 80% of the coun- 


try’s domestically grown food. Second, in- 
dependent farmers would be allowed to 
purchase unused state land, which would 
increase the amount of privately owned 
farm land. Both provisions, obviously, 
flew in the face of the Marxist-Leninist 


| doctrine of collective agriculture 


Warsaw's leaders must now convince 
their Soviet-bloc allies that they have not 
bought labor peace at the expense of the 
party’s power monopoly. That was the ap- 
parent aim of Party Boss Stanislaw Ka- 
nia’s surprise visits to Prague and East 
Berlin last week. Party Bosses Gustav 
Husak of Czechoslovakia and Erich Ho- 
necker of East Germany have been, along | 
with the Soviets, the most bitter and vocal 
critics of Poland’s liberalization. Western 
analysts saw Kania’s back-to-back meet- 
ings with them as an attempt to reassure 
his skeptical comrades and gain enough 
time to bring the Polish crisis solidly un- 
der control. Significantly, press coverage 
of Poland was muted throughout the East 
bloc last week. TASS even reported that the 








The whole country seemed to realize that cooperation was its last, best hope. 
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merican industry has 


become less compet- 
itive internationally because 
of our outdated tax laws. 
We must compete with one 
hand tied behind our back, 
because the nation’s income 
tax laws do not recognize the 
existence of inflation; they 
penalize investment rather 
than reward it. 

“Most of us are now pain- 
fully aware of the impact of 
inflation on prices—and on 
interest costs. But not every- 
one is as fully aware that our 
tax laws discourage invest- 
ment in new industrial plant 
and equipment. 

“Present United States 
tax laws require companies 
to stretch out deductions for 
their plant and equipment 
expenditures over a very 
long period—twelve years in 
the case of steel. In a period 
of substantial inflation, this 
long capital cost recovery 
results in taxing “phantom 
profits” because the depreci- 
ation deductions are far less 
than the real cost of replac- 
ing the facilities. 

“The United States lags 
behind other major indus- 
trial nations in the speed 
with which capital expendi- 
tures can be recovered. 

For example, in Canada the 
recovery period for steel 
producing facilities is about 
five times as fast as in the 
United States. 




















“As a result, since 1960 
the United States has ranked 
dead last among major 
industrial nations in the por- 
tion of gross national prod- 
uct devoted to plant and 
equipment spending. We've 
also ranked dead last in the 
rate of improvement in out- 
put per manhour. As a result, 
not enough jobs have been 
created, because there is a 
direct relationship between 
spending for plant and 
equipment and the creation 
of additional jobs. 

“Reversing these alarm- 
ing trends will require a 
change in the nation’s tax 
laws to furnish American 
industry with a modern tax 
depreciation system that is 
competitive with the laws of 
other major industrial nations. 

“The need for this reform 
in our tax laws is critical — 
and urgent—if our country is 
to have the new plant and 
equipment that will restore 
the strength of America’s 
industrial base and provide 
the growth in meaningful 
jobs that American workers 
need and deserve. 

“Quite clearly, the time 
to act is now! 

“That's the way we see it. 

“How do you see it?” 


United States Steel 


600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15230 
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Jaruzelski government seemed to be re- 
storing order. 

Kania’s breathing space may be short- 
lived. As one Western diplomat noted, the 
easing of external pressure on Warsaw 
could well be due only “to a desire for 
peace and quiet within the East bloc dur- 
ing the upcoming Soviet Party Congress in 
Moscow.” In presiding over that nine-day 
Communist extravaganza, which begins 
this week, Soviet Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev will want to paint Moscow’s em- 
pire in the most favorable light possible; 
thus the timing of Poland’s apparent labor 
truce works to the Kremlin’s advantage. 
But when Kania returns from Moscow, 
his ears will almost certainly be ringing 
with stern warnings to halt his country’s 
creeping pluralism. 

Another crucial question is how long 
the union leaders can maintain their pa- 
tience—and their control over restive lo- 





| cals. With whetted appetites, workers will 


expect fresh victories in the continuing 
negotiations over a series of pending de- 
mands, including a new labor law and the 
granting of radio and television time to 
Solidarity. Moreover, promised economic 
reforms are sure to require more belt tight- 
ening, something the rank and file seems 
ill-disposed to accept. Thus a dangerous 
potential for new clashes remained. Ulti- 
mately, the Poles and their leaders could 
only hope they might transcend the haz- 
ards by cleaving to a bedrock sense of na- 
tionalism that has sustained the country 
through almost two centuries of foreign 
encroachments. As a Bonn Foreign Min- 
istry expert put it last week, “Whatever 
their ideological bent, Poles agree fully on 
one thing: they don’t want the Russians 
in.” | —B8y Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
Richard Hornik/West Berlin and B. William 
Mader/Bonn 






A Big-Brotherly Blast 
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world as much as Poland. For months Enrico Berlinguer’s inde- 








pendent-minded Partito Comunista Italiano had become ever bolder in its sup- 
port for Poland’s independent unions. In a communiqué last December, it even 


warned the Kremlin of “extremely grave consequences” in the event of a Soviet 
invasion—meaning that the P.C.I. might break with Moscow altogether. Last 
week, in a rare public display of a Communist family quarrel, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party was revealed as having blasted Berlinguer in no uncertain terms. 
The Italian weekly Panorama published a confidential letter from the Soviet Cen- 
tral Committee, obviously with the imprimatur of Leonid Brezhnev, rebuking the 
Italians for showing too much solidarity with Solidarity. 

The letter, said to have been handed to Berlinguer by a Soviet embassy of- 
ficial in late December, begins “Dear Comrades” and signs off with “Fraternal 
Greetings” —but that is the extent of the cordiality. Taking a swipe at the inde- 
pendent Polish unions, the message accuses Berlinguer’s party of disloyalty for 
siding with them. The P.C.I.’s December communiqué, it noted, did not “support 
the socialism that actually exists in Poland but shows solidarity with those forces 
that have unleashed a real and serious offensive against Polish socialism.” Sound- 
ing a familiar chord, the Soviet party 
leadership wondered if this was not 
“interference in the internal affairs of 
Poland.” 

Neither of the two parties chal- 
lenged the document's authenticity, 
but each denied having leaked it. In 
Moscow, Party Spokesman Leonid 
Zamyatin told reporters that “your 
best sources would be in Rome.” Ital- 
ian Communist Party officials were | 
equally evasive, hinting that the 
Kremlin might have leaked the letter Berlinguer 
to discredit Berlinguer in the eyes of 
hard-line party members. Panorama Journalist Carlo Rossella added to the mys- 
tery, explaining that he had been given a translation of the letter at a surreptitious 
meeting in a Milan restaurant. But he refused to identify the informant. 

With the Soviet Communist Party’s 26th Congress set to open in Moscow 
this week, the public spat over Poland raised tensions between the Moscow and 
Rome Communists. Berlinguer made it clear that he would not bend before 
blunt Moscow messages. “We will stick to our road, whatever the initiatives or in- 
comprehensions of other Communist parties might be,” he told a crowd of Com- 
munist employees in Turin last week. Clearly that road would not lead to Mos- 
cow. P.C.L. officials confirmed that Berlinguer, for the first time, would be absent 


from the Italian delegation at world Communism’s quinquennial pageant. 
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SPAIN 


“Bitter” Times 


Calvo-Sotelo's gloomy message 


the Prime Minister—designate, a tall 

and dour man, had little cheer to of- 
fer his fellow politicians. Spain's young de- 
mocracy was entering a perilous new era, 
he warned. Spaniards were disenchanted 
and pessimistic, the economic situation 
was “bitter and hard.” In those gloomy 
terms, Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo, 54, last 
week went before the Cortes to seek ap- 
proval for a new minority government. 
His 75-minute speech contained no bold 
departures, no ringing calls to greatness. 
Instead, it was a gingerly tiptoe around 
the thorny issues—divorce, Basque na- 
tionalism, party infighting—that had dis- 
couraged his predecessor, Adolfo Suarez. 
48, and finally led him to resign. At week's 
end Calvo-Sotelo lost a first confidence 
vote but was expected to win on a second 
try, which Cortes rules allow. 

It was a prudent but far from mem- 
orable beginning for Calvo-Sotelo. A suc- 
cessful engineer-businessman from one of 
Spain’s most prominent political families 
—the assassination of an uncle in 1936 
helped spark the Spanish Civil War—he 
was most recently Sudrez’s deputy prime 
minister for the economy. When Sudrez 
suddenly stepped down last month, Cal- 
vo-Sotelo inherited the mandate—and 
with it a ruling party, the Union of the 
Democratic Center, that is divided on 
most major political issues. Moreover, 
even a united U.C.D. could muster only 
165 votes in the 350-seat Cortes, eleven 
short of a majority. To escape governing 
with a minority, Calvo-Sotelo needed the 
support of several small regional groups 
in the Cortes, above all the Basque Na- 
tionalist Party. 

At first the party seemed willing to co- 
operate. King Juan Carlos had visited the 
Basque area early this month, and moder- 
ate Basques had been outraged at the mur- 
der of a nuclear engineer by members of 
E.T.A., the Basque separatist organiza- 
tion. Then a fortnight ago, a suspected 
E.T.A. terrorist named José Arregui died 
in police custody in Madrid. An autopsy 
showed evidence of torture. The scandal 
forced the arrests or resignations of sever- 
al police officials, brought tens of thou- 
sands of angry Basques into the streets 
—and all but ended E.T.A.'s growing 
isolation among Basque moderates. Un- 
der the circumstances, the Basque Na- 
tionalist Party informed Calvo-Sotelo, 
there could be no possibility of open sup- 
port for the new government. The Basque 
troubles were further aggravated at week's 
end when suspected E.T.A. gunmen kid- 
naped the consuls of Austria, El Salvador 
and Uruguay from their homes in Pam- 
plona and Bilbao. 

Given the tense atmosphere, it was 
no surprise that Calvo-Sotelo carefully 
skirted the big issues in his Cortes speech. 
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Prime Minister—designate Calvo-Sotelo 


Forced to tiptoe around thorny issues 


He pledged that his government would 
“guarantee the rights of people held in 
detention,” but gave no indication of what 
he planned to do about the Arregui case 
He spoke of the need for sacrifice and 
austerity in dealing with Spain’s eco- 
nomic problems, but for the most part 
merely hinted at possible cutbacks to 
come 

The Prime Minister-designate also re- 
affirmed Spain’s commitment to member- 
ship in the European Community but soft- 
pedaled the controversial question of 
joining NATO. His caution was under- 
standable on that score. Sudrez’s unbri- 
died eagerness to move Spain into NATO 
had not only met fierce opposition from 
the Communists and Socialists, it had 
caused grumbling within the ranks of his 
own divided party. Seeking to defer ac- 
tion on NATO membership, Calvo-Sotelo 
proposed further consultations on the 
question by parliamentary committees 
He altogether omitted another highty sen- 
Sitive subject: a pending divorce bill, ini- 
tially approved by Suarez, that threatened 
to alienate the Roman Catholic hierarc hy 
from the U.C.D. and split the party 

What Calvo-Sotelo did pledge was to 
remain in office until the next elections, 
scheduled for 1983, but few took the pos- 
sibility seriously. With so little parliamen- 
lary support, the new government could 
easily stumble over the first serious issue 
It tackles; elections seem all but inevita- 
ble later this year. The intervening 
months could give the U.C.D. time to re- 
solve its differences. Failing that, it faces 
possible defeat at the hands of Spain's sec- 
ond biggest party, the Socialists. As So- 
cialist Leader Felipe Gonzalez told party 
colleagues last week: “The election cam- 
paign has begun.’ a 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Priming the Peace Process _ 


Sadat broadens his options and revives an old controver “sy 





W ith President Reagan still settling 
into the White House and Israeli 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin girding 
for an uphill election campaign, Anwar 
Sadat has been fearful that the peace pro- 
cess might lose so much momentum as to 
expire altogether. So the Egyptian Pres- 
ident has undertaken a one-man cam- 
paign to keep the process alive. Two 
weeks ago, he addressed the European 
Parliament in Luxembourg, where he so- 
licited Europe's help in persuading both 
Israelis and Palestinians to accept “mu- 
tual and simultaneous recognition.” Af- 
terward, he stopped over in Paris for talks 
with French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing. Last week Sadat stoked the 
fires again: he renewed a long-forgotten, 
highly controversial proposal that Pales- 
tinians create a government in exile 

Sadat first raised the idea of a pro- 
visional Palestinian government in 1973 
He brought it up again for two reasons 
First, he views the Palestinians as the 
linchpin in a comprehensive Middle East 
agreement under the Camp David ac- 
cords. Second, he feels that the present 
Palestinian leadership, notably that of 
Palestine Liberation Organization Chief 
Yasser Arafat, is unable to withstand 
pressures from Syria and the U.S.S.R 

Sadat reasons that a government in 
exile formed by all Palestinians, P.L.O 
members as well as Palestinians living in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, might yield a stronger leadership 
It would also help the Palestinians move 
toward a more neutral position, which 
would enhance their appeal and attract 
broader support in the world. “The mo- 
ment a Palestinian provisional govern- 
ment is formed, we shall recognize it im- 
mediately,” he said 

Sadat’s proposal evoked anger among 
Israeli officials. Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg, who is also Jerusalem’s chief ne- 











gouator at the stalled talks on Palestin- 
lan autonomy, called it “a complete con- 
tradiction to the spirit of Camp David.’ 
For that matter, the P.L.O. evinced no ex- 
citement about the idea. Farouk Kad- 
doumi, the P.L.O.’s unofficial foreign min- 
ister, called the time “inopportune” for 
such a government, adding that “we do 
not place any trust in Sadat.” American 
analysts interpreted Sadat’s proposal as 
an attempt “at keeping all the options 
open” that offered little chance of imme- 
diate success 


gyptian officials were the first to ad- 
E mit that Sadat’s maneuver stemmed 
from multiple motives. They emphasize 
that Sadat has effectively given up any 
hope of reaching an agreement on the Pal- 
estinians with the Begin government, and 
has now pinned his hopes on a probable 
Labor Party victory in Israel’s June 30 
elections. During a four-day visit to Egypt 
last week, Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky passed along his belief that La- 
bor Party Leader Shimon Peres would be 
prepared to reach an early agreement on 
autonomy, perhaps even by the end of the 
year. Although Sadat’s proposed govern- 
ment in exile would not play a role until 
after the transitional period called for un- 
der the Camp David accords, such a gov- 
ernment would help pave the way for a 
future Palestinian state 

Egypt's new interest in Europe, mean- 
while, has also brought some economic 
dividends. The Egyptians announced that 
France will build two $1 billion nuclear 
reactors in Egypt, and undertake con- 
struction of a $600 million subway in 
Cairo. At the same time, Sadat is inten- 
sifying his ties with other Arab nations, 
notably Saudi Arabia, in a bid to restore 
Arab solidarity. Says a chief aide: “We 


may have plenty to talk about when Pres- 
ident Sadat finally meets Reagan.” MD 


| Austrian Chienceller Kreisky and Egyptian President Sadat at ‘press conference ce in Cairo 


Renew ing a long-for gotten proposal but with little chance of immediate success 




















NAMIBIA 


A Droning, No-Win Conflict 





South Africa digs in confidently, with no end in sight 


Radio and television messages to the 
boys at the front. Small-town burials of 
flag-draped coffins. Posthumous awards 
Sor valor. These are daily reminders of 
South Africa’s seemingly endless, distant 
bush war, which has droned on for 14 years. 
The battleground is Namibia (South West 
Africa), which South Africa has controlled 
since 1920. A flurry of hope for a negoti- 
ated cease-fire was shattered in Geneva last 
month when a United Nations conference 
on Namibia's future broke down. Reason: 


| armed with Soviet-made rifles and light 
artillery, are no match for the mecha- 
nized, often airborne South African 
troops. And, like the Cambodia-based 


Viet Cong a decade ago, SWAPO conducts | 


its raids from -sanctuaries—this time in 
neighboring Angola 

The war, conducted mostly in sporad- 
ic, hit-and-run raids by both sides, is fo- 
cused on the northern area of Ovambo- 
land. This flat bush country near the 
Angolan border offers SWAPO good cover 


South Africa refused to risk an indepen- | 


dent government led by the Marxist-ori- 
ented South West Africa People's Orga- 
nization (SWAPO). Since then, the South 
African army claims that its counterinsur- 
gency campaign has gained the upper 
hand. But not even the most optimistic 
South African officer sees any real end to 
the no-win war. Johannesburg Bureau 
Chief Marsh Clark and TIME’s Peter 
Hawthorne visited the war zone near Na- 
mibia’s Angolan border, Their report 


he South African command insists 

that it is succeeding in its drive to “win 
the hearts and minds” of the Namibian 
people. The claim is a sardonic reminder 
of Viet Nam, and, indeed, the parallels 
in this war do not stop there. The 20,000 
troops of the South African Defense Force 


(SADF) vastly outnumber the 8,000-odd | = 
| South African helicopter crewmen scan bush on Angolan border 


SWAPO guerrillas. The SWAPO forces, 











and a minimum of geographical obsta- 
cles. In other sectors, the current rainy | 
season and swollen rivers have slowed 
down both sides. The rains wash away 
SWAPO supply routes. At a camp in the 
Caprivi Strip, one South African compa- 
ny commander complained: “I've got a 
patrol out there that is cut off by three riv- 
ers that flooded last night. I'm going to 
have to extract them by air.” 

Like most of the guerrillas, 46% of 
the population belongs to the Ovambo 
tribe. In addition, most of Namibia's | 
million inhabitants are clustered within 
20 miles of the long Angolan border. | 
Thus it is exceedingly difficult for South 
African troops to distinguish enemy guer- 
rillas from the local populace. Yet on 
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The Bushman Battalion 


he tiny (average height 5 fi.) Bushmen of the Kalahari 

Desert are the oldest human inhabitants of southern 
Africa and one of the oldest distinct races of mankind. They 
speak a unique and difficult language, which one anthropol- 
ogist describes as “an array of weird phonemes—clickings, 
croakings and raspings.”” They believe God hurled to earth a 
piece of turf that broke into pieces; the pieces became nations 
and the particles of dust their own minute, wandering tribe. 
Today only a few of the 55,000 remaining Bushmen still pur- 
sue their ancient way of life as nomadic hunt- 
ers, tracking game across the Kalahari’s |§ 
parched wilderness. Most have settled into vil- | 
lages and camps on the edge of the desert. Now | 
a number have traded in their bows and poi- | 
soned arrows for the R4 rifles of the South 
African army. 

Some 850 Bushmen are organized into a 
separate battalion of the South West Africa 
Territory Force headquartered at Omega, a 
base camp in Namibia s northeastern Caprivi 
Strip. Assigned on a rotating basis to South Af- 
rican fighting units, the traditionally unwarlike 
Bushmen have distinguished themselves in 
combat. Five have been killed; one was posthu- 
mously awarded the Honoris Crux, one of the 











highest military decorations. Their tracking skills have intro- 
duced a new element to the counterinsurgency tactics. “They 
have fantastic eyesight,” says a South African lieutenant, 
“and they can navigate in the bush without a compass or 
map.” The Bushmen, in fact, were given their name, “Bos- 
man,” by 17th century Dutch settlers because of their ability 
to use the brushy landscape for their own protection. In ad- 
miration of the skills the Bushman has acquired from mil- 
lenniums of hunting game, one lieutenant observes, “For the 
Bushman, tracking is a science. He can track and backtrack, 
use false tracks—all the dirty tricks.” 

There are only a few distractions that can divert the 
Bushmen from a guerrilla’s trail. An entire unit 
will come to a halt to collect and devour the 
honey from a wild-bee comb in a tree, for in- 
stance. And the presence of a hyena anywhere 
in the vicinity is likely to bring on inexplicable 
and uncontrollable fits of derisive laughter from 
the Bushmen. Otherwise, they have won the re- 
spect of their South African officers. “They've 
taught me what survival means,” says one. “For 
all their small stature, they can put some of 
our big stocky guys to shame.” Says another: 
“T’ve been on patrols with those guys. With 
the Bushmen along, our chances of dying are 
very slight. They have incredible tenacity, pa- 
tience and endurance. They've taught me to re- 
spect another race.” 
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Avoid The Morning Rush. 


Holiday Inn’ locations are closer to your business, 
and that means less time traveling 
..more time for you. 
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Holiday Inn gives you the widest choice 
of the most popular locations. So you 
canchoose the one that’s closest to your 
business appointments. And the closer 
you are, the more time there'll be for you 


So whether your business is in the 
center city, the suburbs, at the airport 
or in small towns, you'll find us closer to 
where you want to be. And of course, 
every Holiday Inn hotel gives you our 
famous “no surprise” standards to take 
good care of you. 


Our #1 People Pleasin’ Locations and 
Standards” are just some of the reasons 
we please more travelers than anybody 
else. 


So the next time you travel let us be # 
in pleasing you 
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paper, the South Africans seem to have 
the war under control. Their claimed 
“kill ratio” over the past two years: 
a phenomenal 3,343 SWAPO dead com- 
pared with 72 South Africans. Such lop- 
sided figures are vigorously disputed 
by SWAPO. 

South African officers, however, ad- 
mit that they cannot continue to hold their 
own without the organized support of the 


| local population. Accordingly, since last 
| year they have assigned troopers to ci- 





vilian duties, ranging from teaching to 
livestock breeding. And they have mount- 
ed a strong effort to recruit local cadre 
men for military and paramilitary oper- 
ations. The aim: a Pretoria-controlled 


| South West Africa Territory Force of sev- 


en “ethnic” battalions, each comprising 
800 to 1,000 indigenous recruits. At least 
four such outfits already exist (see box). 
“The source of power in an insurgen- 
cy war lies with the people,” said Major 
General Charles Lloyd, commander of 
the joint South African and local force. 


| Cambodia (Kampuchea), Hanoi’s puppet | 





“The population is the battlefield.” In the | 


largely “pacified” Caprivi Strip, some 
60% of the South African security forces 
are now made up of local blacks serving 
under white officers. 


he South Africans also cite the effec- 
tiveness of their so-called Operation 
Smokeshell as a reason for recent advanc- 
es. Smokeshell consists of a stepped-up 
campaign of systematic cross-border raids 


| inside Angola involving artillery and air 





| forces as well as ground troops. 
At the heavily fortified base at Run- 


du, .50-cal. machine guns were aimed 
across the Okavango River. They were 
trained on a deserted, war-torn Angolan 
village on the other side. Both SWAPO 
guerrillas and villagers had long since re- 
treated into the bush, out of range of South 
African fire. 

South African soldiers have nothing 
but contempt for the idea of a U.N. cease- 
fire proposal that would replace them with 
5,000 peace-keeping troops. Says one of- 
ficer: “Five thousand men haven't got a 
hope in hell of monitoring a cease-fire. Be- 
fore the last South African soldier was 
back across the border, SWAPO would be 


| in Namibia.” However, crossing the An- 


golan border at will, as South Africa has 
been doing, could backfire. Third World 
frustration over Pretoria’s failure to make 
concessions at Geneva has generated re- 
newed demands by black African nations 
like oil-rich Nigeria for international 
sanctions against South Africa. The call 
for an embargo by the U.N. Security 
Council is likely to get widespread sup- 
port. The South Africans hope to get a 
more sympathetic hearing from Reagan's 
Administration. Washington's European 
allies, however, are expected to continue 
to push for a negotiated solution. Thus, 
while Western observers agree that South 
Africa has the upper hand militarily, they 
believe that it cannot expect to win the 
war in the long run. | 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 





A Strange Alliance of Convenience 


China agrees to back a united resistance inside Cambodia 


ore than two years after the Soviet- | 


backed Vietnamese invasion of 
regime, led by Heng Samrin, is firmly in- 
stalled in Phnom-Penh and has restored 
a measure of order to the war-torn, fam- 
ine-stricken country. Even so, stubborn 
resistance continues in the countryside, 
spearheaded by the Khmer Rouge, the 
fighting force of the ousted Pol Pot re- 
gime. An estimated 40,000 strong, the 
Khmer guerrillas have managed to hang 
on to crucial sanctuaries with the help of 
substantial political and military aid from 
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Going along with extreme distaste. 


Viet Nam’s hostile neighbor to the north, 
the People’s Republic of China 

Peking regards the Vietnamese occu- 
pation as Soviet expansionism by proxy 
and has sought to drum up international 
support for the Khmer Rouge. It has suc- 
cessfully persuaded the member states of 
the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) and other anti-Soviet coun- 
tries to back the Khmer Rouge and its 
shadow government, called Democratic 
Kampuchea in the United Nations. The 
U.S. and other Western countries have 
gone along, but with extreme distaste, The 
reason: Democratic Kampuchea is the 
outgrowth of Pol Pot’s four-year reign 
of terror, in which as many as 3 mil- 
lion Cambodians are believed to have 
been murdered or starved to death before 
the Vietnamese moved in to stop the 
slaughter 

The Khmer Rouge’s reluctant inter- 
national patrons have long sought a more 
acceptable alternative to what is at best 
the lesser of two evils in Cambodia. Chi- 
na has quietly prodded the Khmer Rouge 
to link up with anti-Communist resistance 
forces led by Son Sann, a 70-year-old for- 
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mer Prime Minister. Simultaneously, in 
a stunning reversal, Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, 58, who has lived in exile in 
China and North Korea since he was ini- 
tially overthrown in 1970, agreed to make 
peace with the Khmer Rouge and lead a 
united front against the Vietnamese. 

The backstage maneuvering is now 
beginning to pay off for the Chinese. Last 
week, in an interview with TIME in Pe- 
king, Chinese Vice Foreign Minister 
Zhang Wenjin disclosed that China was 
prepared to back a Sihanouk-led move- 
ment against the Vietnamese on the con- 
dition that the Khmer Rouge would be 
included. Moreover, he said China was 
willing to provide both political and mil- 
itary support to non-Communist resis- 
tance, which has been Sihanouk’s main 
concern. “China's attitude is nonfaction- 
al,” said Zhang. “We are willing to aid 
all the anti-Vietnamese forces of Kam- 
puchea, and this includes providing 
arms.” Added Zhang: ‘We hope that oth- 
er countries will assist too. The U.S. and 
Japan should help.” 

There are major obstacles that will al- 
most certainly dissuade the U.S. from tak- 
ing China’s advice. First of all, there is a 
serious question whether the Cambodian 
guerrillas, even if truly united under Siha- 
nouk and even if aided on a large scale 
from the outside, could dislodge the Viet- 
namese, In addition, even if an alliance of 
convenience were eventually to triumph 
over the Vietnamese forces in the country, 
which are estimated at 200,000, there is 
the danger that Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge 
might then turn its guns against Son Sann 
and Sihanouk. Moreover, not even the 
firm anti-Soviet predisposition of the Rea- 
gan Administration is likely to dispel 
American reluctance to get involved in 
another conflict with the Vietnamese. 


B: the toughest obstacle may be 
whether Sihanouk and the Khmer 
Rouge can come to any agreement on the 
creation of a united insurgence force. Si- 
hanouk and Khmer Rouge Leader Khieu 
Samphan will meet this week in Pyong- 


| yang, North Korea, to begin negotiations 


But Sihanouk told TIME last week that he 
doubts there can be much immediate 
progress in what for him remains a very 
distasteful undertaking. Said he: “Person- 
ally, I do not like to cooperate with the 
Khmer Rouge. They have killed many of 
my compatriots, my children, my grand- 
children, and my in-laws. It is terrible to 
have to cooperate with such monsters, 
with such murderers. But the non-Com- 
munist Cambodians in West Europe, in 
North America, in Thailand and also the 
Cambodians fighting the Vietnamese in- 
side the country are pulling heavy pres- 
sure on me.” 5 
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FIRST STOP: S 4 


Scattered around the globe is a handful of cities 
with a special magic. Places that have the power, 
the charm to draw you to them again and again. 
We call them THe Great Cities, and each one 
offers an experience unique on earth 

For 10 days as our guest, enjoy San Francisco 
in a lavish journey mapped out for you by the 

Editors of Time-Lite Booxs Breathtaking climbs 
will take you to breathtaking sights And you'll 
encounter the rich mix of people who can claim 
one of the most engaging urban life styles as their 
very own 

Here, a mime carries her props to a sidewalk 
performance. There, a quartet of Mexican folk 
dancers pauses in a colonnaded pavilion. And 
from the past come stories of the miners. run- 
away Sailors and railroad barons, matrons and 
dance-hall girls who helped start the city. 

The words of Geoffrey Moorhouse and the 
glowing full-color photographs of Jay Maisel unite 
to celebrate the look, feel, sound, aroma and Style 
of San Francisco 

Each volume in the series takes you travel 
ing with the special passe-partout of TiME-LiFE 
Booxs and a different writer photographer team 
Anthony Burgess and Dan Budnik and Jay Maisel 
in New York ... Aubrey Menen and Ernst Haas in 
the fading glory of Venice... Douglas Botting and 
Art Kane in Rio de Janeiro...and others 
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Special offer saves $8.00 

Give San Francisco 10 days to win its way into 
your heart. You can send it back within 10 days 
and end the matter right there. If you decide to 
keep it, pay just $4.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling —a saving of $8.00. You then can collect 
other volumes in THE Great Cities series, sent 
one at a time for free examination. Among them: 
London... Peking...istanbul... Venice. Each ary -4 
nificently illustrated 200- page volume is just 
$12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping and han- 
dling. Keep only the books you want for your 
library. You may cancel your subscription at any 
time by notifying us 

To take advantage of this money saving 
introductory offer, mail the card, or write: 
Time-LiFe Booxs, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
IHinois 6061). y 

THE GREAT CiTIES—a sumptuous way to get | 
to know places better, without ever leaving homey 
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Fox in the Establishment Coop 


Taking over the Times, Murdoch tries to soothe ruffled Britons 


or weeks members of the British Es- 

tablishment had been squawking like 
chickens with a fox in their coop. The 
fox, of course, was Rupert Murdoch, the 
high-rolling Australian press lord, best 
known for his torrid tabloids. His pur- 
chase of the ailing Times of London 
(circ. 279,000) raised fears that he would 
vulgarize the staid 196-year-old news- 
paper with sex and sensation. But last 
week the din subsided. The reason: Mur- 
doch, 49, named Sunday Times Editor 
Harold Evans to the top job at the ven- 
erable daily. Evans, 52, an esteemed jour- 
nalist and a passionate campaigner for 
press freedom, is also tough—an impor- 
tant quality to have when dealing with 
Murdoch. Says London Guardian Editor 
Peter Preston: “Evans has as good a 
chance as anybody to make a success of 
the job.” 

The Manchester-born son of a lo- 
comotive engineer, Evans won high 
marks for his 14-year stewardship of the 
Sunday paper,* which he enlivened with 
eye-catching layouts and hard-hitting in- 
vestigative stories (the thalidomide scan- 
dal in 1972 and 1977, a series on brutal 
prison conditions in Ulster in 1972). Un- 
like its daily counterpart, the Sunday 
Times (circ. 1.4 million) was usually in 
the black. 

Though Murdoch promised Evans ed- 
itorial control at the Times, his Fleet 
Street colleagues are skeptical. Said Sun- 
day Observer Editor Conor Cruise O’Brien 
a few days before the appointment: “Mr. 
Murdoch’s track record shows that he 
expects and gets uncritical subservience 
from the newspapers he owns.” Evans 
naturally was more upbeat about his new 
assignment: “It is a very great honor for 
any journalist, although I must admit it 
is a daunting challenge.” 

Together the Times, the Sunday Times 


and three supplements (Literary, Edu- | 


cational and Higher Education) have lost 


| some $150 million since 1967, $32 mil- 


lion in 1980 alone. Much of that red ink 
was caused by the Times Newspapers 
print unions, which are notorious for 
featherbedding and work disruptions; 
their unruly behavior and opposition to 
laborsaving new technology finally drove 
out the last owner, the Toronto-based 
Thomson Organization. Murdoch, who 
also owns the London Sun (circ. 3.7 mil- 
lion), News of the World (circ. 4.2 mil- 
lion) and New York Post (circ. 640,000), 
picked up the five Times publications at 
the bargain-basement price of $27.6 mil- 
lion (less than the current value of the 





*The Sunday Times was merged with the Times 
into Times Newspapers Ltd. by former Owner 
Roy Thomson in 1967 








plant and equipment alone). New union 
agreements were a condition of the sale, 
and Murdoch agreed to pay dismissed 
staffers up to $14 million. Said he: 
“People seem to think they’re doing me 
a favor allowing me to buy something 
which is losing £13 million a year. It 
will be very difficult to make it 
viable.” 

In three weeks of round-the-clock 
negotiations, Murdoch's side cut a tough 
deal with the unions—though not so good 
a one as he might have hoped. The Na- 
tional Graphical Association agreed that 
the papers could use the modern com- 
puterized typesetting equipment that has 
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The paper's journalists were not es- 
pecially happy about their new publisher, 
but most agreed that Murdoch was far 
better than the alternative: having the 
Times and its supplements close down. 
Editorialized the Times last week: “[Mur- 
doch’s] decision to take on our prob- 
lems was an act of considerable cour- 
age. The assurances of editorial inde- 
pendence, which Mr. Murdoch has given, 
are very far-reaching, and there is no 
reason to doubt he will abide by them.” 
In Toronto, Lord Thomson of Fleet was 
melancholy about giving up the paper, 
but he professed confidence about the | 
new proprietor: “I feel very sad that we 
failed to make the papers successful. I 
know that [Murdoch] has the desire to 
show the world that he can produce 
good newspapers as well as sensational 
ones.” 

As for Murdoch, he promises a new 
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Harold Evana, lett, and Murdoch, when the sale of the Times was announced in January 
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Trying to prove that he“can produce good newspapers as well as sen sational ones.” 


been sitting idle in the plant for three 
years, but stipulated that only N.G.A. 
members could operate it. Murdoch 
failed, as Thomson had before him, to 
persuade the N.G.A. to permit journalists 
and ad takers to use the equipment, as 
they do at most newspapers in the U'S. 
Thus the new proprietor lost his chance 
to introduce a significant money saving 
measure. But Murdoch did win several 
major concessions: 563 full-time jobs out 


of a total work force of 4,000 will be | 


cut, the three supplements will be print- 
ed outside London, at substantial sav- 
ings, and future work stoppages will be 
settled by a new system of arbitration 
that will avoid costly shutdowns. Said 
an exhausted N.G.A. President Leslie 
Dixon, echoing the sentiments of other 








“marketing strategy” to attract a young- 
er audience, a goal Harold Evans en- 
dorses, Says Murdoch: “I'm there to save 
the Times. However important it is as a 
national institution, it is also a business. 
We're going to sell more advertising and 
put the price of the paper up [from 20 
pence to an estimated 25 pence]. And 
if the unions renege on their pledge to 
cooperate? “There'll be no difficulty in 
getting on a plane to Australia. I'll close 
the place down.” 

Murdoch, who now controls nearly 
30% of British daily and Sunday news- 
paper circulation, estimates that “it will 
take three or four years to get the Times 
into real viability." Whether he will keep 
on his best behavior for that long is an- 
other matter. Noted an uneasy Sunday 
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Times union leaders: “No one likes to | Observer: “The test of the pudding will 

lose jobs, [but] I believe it is the best | comein the eating.” —By Janice Castro. 

deal we could have had.” Reported by Arthur White/London | 
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AMERICAN MOTORS, the world leader in 4-wheel drive 


technology, introduces another breakthrough. The American 
Eagle now has Select Drive 


a spectacular new piece of 
engineering that lets you switch back 
and forth between full-time 


4-wheel drive traction 
mm and 2-wheel drive 
economy 


-_ 


No other automobile 
in the world gives you 


= = @& ~~ wa | | 
everything the Select 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE °')"\oo set vince! SELEC I 





MOST ADVANCED 
IN THE WORLD 


drive confidence and security at highway speeds, through any 
kind of weather. 2. You get 4-wheel drive traction and control 
when you're heading off the beaten path. And...3. With a 
« simple flick of a switch, you get the high gas 
PQ mileage of 2-wheel drive when 4-wheel drive 
isn't desired. 
EPAESTMPG — ESTHWY So, while others are sitting at home, tow 
a trailer, climb hills, get through bad weather. All this plus an 
EPA mileage estimate matching Chevy Citation** 
Select Drive...the American Motors invention that fuses 
high mileage and high traction technology together in one 
automobile. ..is now available on all American Eagles. And the 


only place to get it is your American Motors Dealer's. 
Experience driving in the 4th Dimension.¥ 
Nee a Te eee a lace, Gall tagures toes ““Vetioloe wiin mestuel 4-epeed tranerleston. Motors 








How much of 
your vitamin C 
gets lost 
on the way to 
the table? 


Picking, packing, processing. 


All these plus transportation can lead to the destruction 
of part of the vitamin C in your foods. In fact, some of 
this important nutrient can be lost in just the first few 

days after harvesting. 


Time takes its toll. 


Vitamin C is one of the most fragile vitamins. So, foods 
stored over a long period of time or exposed to air and 
light can lose a good deal of their vitamin C. 


The more you cook, the less you get. 


Probably the greatest loss of vitamins is due to cooking. 
For example, potatoes are a good source of vitamin C. 
But, if you bake, boil, or fry them much of their vitamin 
C content will be destroyed. 

There are many ways the vitamins that were originally in 
your foods can be lost. Just to be sure you're getting all 
your body needs, eat a balanced diet. For extra insurance, 
you can look for fortified foods when you shop and take a 
supplement containing vitamin C every day. 
Vitamin Communications, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, N.J. 07110 


Vitamins. Something you can do for your health. 

















“Well, it’s about time,” 
Katharine Hepburn told Henry 
Fonda, upon meeting him last 
summer to film On Golden 
Pond. Despite nearly a century 
of cinema experience between 
them, Hepburn, 71, and Fon- 
da, 75, had never collaborated 
before. Now, says Fonda, 
“Katharine is one of my favor- 
ite leading ladies. Her instincts 
are perfect.” But not according 
to veteran Critic Helen Lawren- 
son. In an acid-etched piece in 
Dial magazine, Lawrenson dis- 
misses the notion that Kath- 
arine is great as “twaddle.” 
Hepburn’s 1967 and ’68 Os- 


cars, says Lawrenson, “must | 


have been for longevity.” 
Kate’s chief assets, she contin- 
ues, are “photogenic 
structure, approximately two 
facial expressions” and a voice 
as “implacable as a dental 
drill.” This, retorts Fonda, “is 
a crock,” but Hepburn remains 
unperturbed. “I haven’t read it. 
I only want to hear lovely 
things.” 


She was found last Sep- 
tember in a Ft. 
park, naked, malnourished 
—and not knowing who she 
was. Florida doctors have since 
restored her health, but not 


her memory. The attractive, | 


obviously well-educated bru- 
net is known to herself only 
as Jane Doe. No identifying 
marks are on her body. No re- 
gional accent distinguishes her 
speech. Her fingerprints are 
not on record. So Jane went 
on national TV in an effort 


to find people “who know me 
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Lost: Jane Doe 


better than I know myself.” 
Her nervous appeal, on Good 


Morning America, brought | 


more than 500 inquiries to the 
Ft. Lauderdale police depart- 
ment from families searching 
for missing relatives. At week’s 
end, detectives were pursuing 
a handful of leads. 
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Organ’s portrait of Prince Charles—less captivating than Lady Diana 


Baring her soul was just a 
first step for Rita Jenrette, 31, 
estranged wife of ex-Congress- 
man and convicted Abscam in- 
fluence peddler John Jenrette, 
44. Last December, Rita 
shocked Washington and her 
own husband by publishing a 
“diary” detailing the drinking, 
mating and drug-taking habits 
of Congress. Now, in the April 
Playboy, she bares her corpo- 
real self. Those who bother to 
read the text will learn that 
Rita considers the ten-page 
color spread “my way of purg- 
ing the last political demons 
from my life.” Rita’s most 
titillating revelation: during 
one late-night House session 
John “led me into the shadows 
fof the U.S. Capitol] and we 
made love on the marble steps 


Rita Jenrette in one of her more discreet Playboy exposures 
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| wanted to do.” 





| “Noone could possibly enthuse | 





| “Marry her by this summer or 
| notatall.” 


Ss3ue VYuany> | 


that overlook the monuments.” 
Knowing that his wife was tell- 
ing all in Playboy, Jenrette | 
broke the story first, noting: 
“It’s something I'd always 


After Bryan Organ’s portrait 
of Princess Margaret was un- 
veiled in 1970, the artist 
“awoke to the most horrific 
morning of my life.” One crit- 
ic insisted that Organ, 45, 
“must have had a migraine” 
while painting it; others were 
even less kind. The Royal 
Family evidently did not con- 
cur, for they agreed to have 
Organ do the first official por- 
trait of Prince Charles, 32. The 
completed work was hung in 
the National Portrait Gallery 
earlier this month, and reac- 
tion was tepid. Said one critic: 


about it.” What did enthuse 
just about everyone, however, 
was the latest chapter in an- 
other royal matter—whether 
Charlie will finally settle down 
and wed the fair Lady Diana 
Spencer, 19. Last week’s install- 
ment was a Daily Mirror cen- 
terfold that reported a Milque- 
toast proposal from Charles: 
“If I were to ask you, do you 
think it would be possible?” 
and a decidedly less ambiguous 
ultimatum from the Queen: 


By Claudia Wallis 
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The pleasure 
Is back. 








1 MG TAR 


99% tar ‘free. 


Also available 
in 100’s and Box 


Kings and Box, 1 mg. “tar, 0.2 mg. nicotine; 
100's, 3 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








44 All engines are up and running!” 


entists and technicians packed into the 
Cape Canaveral control center when the 
word came. Millions of Americans watch- 
ing on morning television breathed a sigh 
of relief. Those red and orange flames flar- 
| ing out from beneath the Columbia space 
shuttle, the immense cloud of steam cre- 
ated by burning liquid oxygen and hydro- 
gen that drifted out to sea were emblems 
of success. The long delayed final test fir- 
ing of Columbia’s three main engines had 
at last gone off without a hitch. Colum- 
bia’s moment of triumph made it probable 
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Cheers rose from the ranks of sci- | 





in Cape Canaveral, the space shuttle Columbia is dwarfed by cloud of steam from its engines 


Science 


At Last, a Hale Columbia 


Revving for action, the once wayward space bus passes a test 


that as early as April the shuttle would 
carry an American into space for the first 
time since 1975 and take its place as the 
world’s first reusable rocket ship, flying 
round trips between earth and orbit 

The test-firing countdown had to be 
pushed back three times last week. First 
technicians struggled to purge impurities 
from the fuel-cell pipes, then to replace 
a faulty electronic module, and finally 
to wheel a huge service tower away from 
the launch pad. Explained Launch Di- 
rector George Page: “This is our very 
first countdown for the shuttle, and you 
expect these kinds of problems.” Indeed, 
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The thrust was roughly equal to the power output of 23 Hoover Dams. 
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the shuttle program’s problems have 
become a kind of national headache 

Columbia’s launch, originally sched- 
uled for March 1979, was delayed in part 
for replacement of thousands of heat- 
resistant tiles, which are attached to its 
aluminum shell to keep the shuttle from 
burning up on re-entry. It has also been 
plagued by trouble in its complex engines, 
which burn fuel at 6,000° C, hotter than 
the boiling point of most metals. The en- 
gines deliver a thrust of more than | mil- 
lion Ibs. (roughly the power output of 23 
Hoover Dams). They pack three times 
more power for their weight than the J-2 
engines that bore the Apollo astronauts 
aloft. Unlike the J-2s, they are not 
dropped away afler takeoff but are de- 
signed to be reused for as many as 55 
flights, and to be throttled up and down, 
producing more or less power as needed 

In earlier test firings, bearings inside 
the engines splintered, valves stuck, welds 
melted and engines blew up. One explo- 
sion, in July 1979, so badly damaged the 
rocket stand at the National Space Tech- 
nology Lab in Bay St. Louis, Miss., that 
further testing was delayed four months. 
Last week’s firing was the culmination of 
a series of tests that engineers required to 
be sure all engine problems had been over- 
come before Columbia lifts off with its 
first two astronauts, John Young, 50, and 
Robert Crippen, 43 





Oo: the assumption of continued suc- 
cess, more than 75 future flights 
of the shuttle have already been booked. 
Roughly one-third of them are reserved 
for the defense establishment, which will 
use the shuttle, starting in 1983, to launch 
surveillance satellites. The remaining 
two-thirds will be devoted to both com- 
merce and scientific endeavor, like the 
placing of a giant space telescope. Amer- 
ican industry will be able to buy cargo 
space in the shuttle to launch communi- 
cations satellites and conduct a wide array 
of experiments in the weightlessness of 
space in hopes of discovering new ways 
to produce drugs, crystals and meta! al- 
loys. Columbia’s cargo hold, 60 ft. long, 
can carry 65,000 Ibs. Space clients can 
rent the whole thing for one trip for 
$35 million. But NASA offers many 
smaller “getaway specials” from as little 
as $3,000 for 60 Ibs. 

NASA is acutely aware that the shut- 
tle will be viewed as a test of U.S. tech- 
nological skill and that, especially in view 
of President Reagan’s economy program, 
the level of future Government funding 
for space efforts may hinge on how well 
this celestial freighter performs. Recalling 
the human and mechnical failures that 
crippled the special “Blue Light” com- 


| mando unit during the doomed helicopter 


rescue mission in Lran last year, a NASA of- 
ficial summed up the agency’s present re- 
solve. Said he: “We intend not to have a 
Blue Light failure on our pad.” n 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 


“CNA‘s dont say no 
to new life peor’ ideas just because 
they havent tried them before. 1 believe CNA 


has the best life products in the oy Still, I have to find ways 
to make those products fit the different business and personal needs 


of each of my clients. That’s why CNA’s people are so important. 
They’re always oe to look at the total picture. And, they bend 
over backwards to he 


p me put together the right solution” 


Clifford F, Watkins, CLU 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Upstate Life Associates, Inc 
Syracuse, New York 
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Judge us by the agents who represent us 


Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 
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Small-Computer Shootout 
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The. Japanase and IBM are poised to jump into a a fast-growing new market 





Radio Shack Executives John Roach and Jon Shirley 


fter the tragic MGM Grand Hotel 

fire in Las Vegas last November, 
rescue workers were faced with a 
daunting task: how to keep track of the 


4,500 guests and employees at the disas- | 


ter scene. Nervous relatives and friends 
quickly overwhelmed the police depart- 
ment with calls seeking information about 
missing people. Executives of Commo- 
dore International Ltd., who were attend- 
ing a convention in the city, moved seven 
of their small PET machines into disas- 
ter headquarters at the Las Vegas Con- 
vention Center. Commodore personnel 
programmed the computers to list names 
and rooms of the people staying at the 
hotel and drew up injury and death lists, 
helping police to end the confusion 
Introduced in 1974, personal comput- 
ers, which look like portable TV sets with 
keyboards, have advanced from being 
toys for electronic tinkerers to important 
| tools in small businesses, schools and an 
| increasing number of homes. Sales are 
growing so rapidly that personal comput- 


ers are the leading product in the explo- | 


sive field of electronic calculating and in- 
formation equipment. Says Benjamin 
Rosen, the editor of a computer industry 
newsletter: “The under $10,000 sector of 


the market is going to be one of the great | 


growth industries of the 1980s.” 

Sales of small computers are increas- 
ing at a rate of 50% to 60% a year. More 
than | million have already been bought, 
at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000. By 
1985 small computers are expected to be 
a $9 billion-a-year business, according to 
California-based Vantage Research Inc. 

Users of small computers have found 
that the machines can perform nearly all 
the functions of their bigger brothers, the 
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refrigerator-size minicomputers and the 
main-frame models that occupy whole | 
rooms. In San Francisco, President Fritz 
Maytag of Anchor Brewing Co. uses the 
Apple II machine on his desk to plot his 
company’s financial future. The United 
American Bank of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
sold Tandy computers to 115 customers, 
who pay bills and check statements and 
balances at home on the machines. Bruce 
Kemp, an executive with Merrill Lynch in 
New York City, does stock analysis on his 
Apple II in his den. When he is not at the 
keyboard, his son Michael, 10, and daugh- 
ter Nell, 6, use the machine to play com- 
puter games like Space Invaders 

Experts have long predicted that per- 
sonal computers would be a great new 


Commodore President James Finke 








|| TANDY. 


Apple Chairman A.C. Markkula and Co-Founder Stephen Wozniak 


market, but sales were hindered because 
the equipment was too complicated for 
most people. Now manufacturers have 
started marketing products that are both 
cheaper and less technically complex. In 
the jargon of the business, computers have 
become “user friendly.” 

Although computer buffs dream of the 
day when home computers will print mov- 
ie tickets or order the groceries, such ap- 
plications are still uncommon. The vast 
majority of personal computers are being 
bought by small businessmen, doctors and 
lawyers, who use them for prosaic things 
like record keeping, billing and checking 
inventories. 

In 1981 about 75% of the personal 


| computer industry's estimated $1 billion 


in sales will be controlled by just three 
companies. They are 

The Fort Worth-based Tandy 
Corp. has the broadest reach of any com- 
puter manufacturer through its 8,012 
Radio Shack stores. The firm introduced 
its first small computer, the TRS-80, in 
1977. A newer version of the TRS-80 
(popular models now cost $999) has be- 
come the largest-selling computer of all 
time, and Tandy now commands 40% of | 
the small-computer market. Tandy re- 
cently introduced the first pocket com- 
puter, which shows only one line of in- 
formation and sells for $249. 


| APPLE. The story of Apple Computer has 


by now become part of American folklore. | 
The business was officially founded in 

1977 by Steven Jobs and Stephen Woz- 
niak, two college dropouts who “4 





together $1,300 from the sale of a Volks- 
wagen to build their first prototype. In 
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1980 Apple’s revenues topped $184 mil- 
lion, and the public offering of its stock in 
December was one of the biggest and most 
successful stock launchings in the history 
of Wall Street. The company is now aim- 
ing its sales effort primarily at the educa- 
tional market, under the assumption that 
children who are raised on Apples are 
likely to buy Apples for themselves when 
they get older. A basic version of its hot- 
selling Apple II costs about $1,435. The 
firm recently introduced the larger Apple 
III model, which is expected to help push 
sales this year to $250 million. 


COMMODORE. The PET computer (cost: 
$995), which is manufactured by Commo- 
dore International, based in Norristown, 
Pa., is the bestselling personal computer in 
Europe. The company has not been a ma- 
jor factor in the U.S. market, but Commo- 
dore President James Finke says: “We've 
got 60% of the market in Europe, and 
we're now ready to compete head on with 
anyone.” This month it started running 
full-page ads in leading U.S. newspapers 
that read: COMMODORE ATE THE APPLE. 
This spring the company will introduce 
the VIC 20 computer, aimed at the home 
market and selling for $299.95. Commo- 
dore sales this year are expected to grow 
by 40% to $185 million. 

Beneath computerdom’s Big Three, a 
host of other companies, including Hew- 
lett-Packard, Texas Instruments, Zenith 
and Atari, are scrambling for a share of 
the growing market. Such large, well- 
established computer firms as Digital 
Equipment, Data General and Xerox are 
reportedly about to introduce home-size 
machines. 

Moreover, the industry is anxiously 
awaiting the entry of International Busi- 
ness Machines. Thus far, the Armonk, 
N.Y., behemoth (1980 sales: $26 billion) 
has shunned the personal computer mar- 
ket; its smallest model costs about $10,000. 
But sales of big main-frame computers are 
not growing as fast as those of the small 
machines, and experts believe that IBM 
will not ignore the potential profits in the 
new market. Says William D. Barton, 
president of the Datel computer store in 
Manhattan: “IBM's entry into the field is 
imminent.” IBM has not yet announced 
any plans to market small machines, but 
late last year it opened its first retail stores 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia. These 
may be the beginning of a network that 
will eventually provide outlets for the new 
smaller models. 

The pioneers of the small computer 
business will also soon face stiff compe- 
tition from the Japanese, who will begin 
landing their first machines in the U.S. 
this spring. Commodore Founder Jack 
Tramiel warned a group of executives re- 
cently: “Gentlemen, the Japanese are 
coming.” Representatives of Hitachi, 
Toshiba, Mitsubishi and NEC (Nippon 
Electric) have all paid calls on US. re- 
tailers to find out what products Amer- 
icans want and how much they are pre- 
pared to pay. The Japanese are expected 


to enter the market with state-of-the-art 
ee 
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machines that will be cheaper than com- 
peting American products. The first ar- 
rival is likely to be NEC, one of the 
world’s largest telecommunications and 
electronics firms. Shortly thereafter Mat- 
sushita is expected to start selling a hand- 
held computer under its brand names 
Quasar and Panasonic. An informal poll 
of American computer executives re- 
vealed that they expect the Japanese to 
capture a third of the market by 1985. 
Says Radio Shack Vice President Jon 
Shirley: “The Japanese are bound to be 
competitive, and I worry about the Jap- 
anese much more than IBM.” 

The rush of new firms into this flour- 
ishing market will result in a tumultuous 
battle for profits, and possibly some com- 
pany failures. Says William Neal, group 
vice president of Automatic Data Process- 
ing Inc. in Clifton, NJ.: “There is going 
to be a tremendous shakedown and con- 
solidation in this industry.” 

Growing as fast as the microcomputer 
manufacturers are the companies that de- 
sign the programs that go into them. An 
Apple or a Tandy computer is a winking 
mute until detailed instructions or com- 
puter programs are fed into it. Producing 
these programs, which are recorded on 
cassettes or discs, is already a $265 mil- 
lion-a-year business that is expected to 





rise to $1 billion in sales by 1985 (see box). | 
Another expanding computer service 
field is data banks that provide informa- 
tion for personal computers. After an ini- 
tial hookup fee of $100, for example, a 
home computer can be connected through 
telephone lines to a machine in Alexan- 
dria, Va., that houses an immense infor- 
mation service called The Source. Cus- 
tomers can tap into 2,000 sources of data, 
ranging from a nationwide listing of job 
openings and up-to-the-minute financial 
news to world airline schedules and the 
entire catalogue for the wine library of Les 
Amis du Vin. During evening hours and 
weekends, the cost of bringing this infor- 
mation into the home is $2.75 an hour. 
Industry watchers predict that by the 
end of the decade a family’s three largest 
investments will be its home, car and com- 
puter. With costs for the machines drop- 
ping quickly, some visionaries even fore- 
see three computers in every home: one in 
the den for financial use, one in the living | 
room for education and entertainment, 
and one in the kitchen for information. 
The current shootout in the industry will 
determine whether brand names like 
Panasonic and IBM will soon become as 
common on small computers as Radio 
Shackand Apple. —8Sy Alexander Taylor. 
Reported by Michael Moritz/Los Angeles 





The Smash Hit of Software 


ba oces Bricklin, 29, and Robert Frankston, 31, a 
team of new-wave composers, have penned a 
dynamite disc that has grossed an estimated $8 mil- 
lion. It is not a punk-rock smash, but an unmelodic 
magnetic number called VisiCalc, the bestselling 
microcomputer program for business uses. The feath- 
erweight sliver of plastic is about the size of a greet- 
ing card, but when it is placed in a computer, the ma- 
chine comes alive. A computer without a program, or 
“software,” is like a $3,000 stereo set without any rec- 


ords or tapes. 


Three years ago, Bricklin, then a first-year Har- 


Aversatile program 


vard Business School student, conceived VisiCalc 
while struggling with financial-planning problems on his calculator. He enlisted 
the aid of Frankston, a longtime friend and an expert programmer, to develop a 
new piece of computer software that would make juggling all those figures easier. 
The partnership paid off. Since late 1979 nearly 100,000 copies of nine dif- 
ferent versions of VisiCalc have been ordered at prices ranging from $100 to $300. 
It is far ahead of other business programs like Data Factory and General Ledger, 
and even outsells the programs for Star Cruiser, Dogfight and other arcade-like 


computer games. 


VisiCalc translates simple commands typed on a keyboard into computer lan- 
guage that the machine then uses to solve problems. It enables a businessman, for 
example, to manipulate labyrinthine equations to calculate financial trends for 
his company. If he changes one figure, the machine can tell quickly how that af- 
fects the other numbers. A firm that gives its workers a 10% pay hike could es- 
timate how that action would alter its costs, sales, profits, or dividends. 

The computer program is being put to a wide range of uses. It helps Allerton 
Cushman Jr., a New York financial analyst, to project insurance-industry profits 
during the week and tote up his income taxes on the weekend. The Cabot Street 
Cinema Theatre in Beverly, Mass., bought VisiCalc to figure out which pattern of 
movie show times draws the best box-office receipts. An accounting firm in Las 
Vegas plans to use VisiCalc to tell its gambling-house clients how to position slot 
machines around the floor to ensure the biggest take. VisiCalc is obviously one 
composition that is in no danger of fading from the charts. 
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Earthquake Dangers for S and Ls 


Profit squeezes cause some fears of financial chaos 


gue and loan associations are 
almost as homespun as Jimmy 
Stewart. In Frank Capra’s 1946 movie It's 
a Wonderful Life, the actor played an em- 
battled S and L officer who eventually tri- 
umphs over evildoers when depositors 
unite to save his business. The nation’s 
4,600 S and Ls could use a little of the 
Capra grass-roots rescue treatment right 
Along with their sister “thrifts,” the 
460 mutual savings S and L banks are 
caught in a profit squeeze that some an- 
alysts fear could lead to their collapse and 
ultimately to U.S. financial chaos. Says 
Jonathan Gray of New York’s Sanford 
C. Bernstein & Co.; “Like the San An- 
dreas Fault in California, all the elements 
for a major quake are there, although no 
one can tell when it will happen.” 

The main causes of the problems for 
the thrift institutions are double-digit in- 
flation and interest rates, which were 
both unheard of in 1831 when the first 
S and L in the US., the Oxford Prov- 
ident Building Association, was founded 
in Philadelphia. The nation’s S and Ls 
and mutual savings banks today hold 
$650 billion in long-term mortgages, near- 


now 


ly three-fourths of the U.S. total. But 
about one-third of those were written 
within the past decade at interest rates 


of 8%% or less. Moreover, during the 
past two years the costs to the thrifts of 
acquiring money to lend has risen dra- 
matically. These two factors have com- 
bined to create a terrible squeeze on 
earnings. In May 1980, S and Ls as a 
group paid out more in interest rates on 
deposits than they got back in the form 
of income from mortgages and other in- 
vestments. Later in 1980, they began earn- 


70 


ing money again, but now they are dan- 
gerously heading back toward the red 
Some analysts predict that S and L loss- 
es during the first half of this year could 
go as high as $2.5 billion 

One key trouble facing the S and Ls 
is that savers are no longer content with 
the meager 54% yields on passbook sav- 
ings accounts, which have long been the 
main source of money for lending by the 
thrifts. Instead, they are putting their re- 
sources into money market mutual funds, 
where 16 interest was common last 
week, or into the thrifts’ own money mar- 
ket certificates, which yielded 154% in- 
terest. During the past year, an estimat- 
ed $28 billion has flowed out of savings 
accounts into other forms of savings 

The S and Ls face this loss of cus- 
tomers at the same time that they are 
Struggling with new laws governing both 
banks and savings institutions. Under the 
Depository Institutions Deregulation and 
Monetary Control Act of 1980, S and Ls 
will no longer be bound by federal rules 
that required them to pay low interest 
rates on deposits. During the next six 
years, they will gradually be able to raise 
the rates that they pay so they can com- 
pete for funds with other savings insti- 
tutions. This will undoubtedly help 
S and Ls attract new customers, but it 
will also make their costs even higher 

Alan Greenspan, an adviser to Pres- 
ident Reagan, warns that the S and Ls’ 
weakness could force the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a massive bailout of the 
thrifts. One grim scenario: queasy depos- 
itors make a run on the S and Ls, with- 
drawing their savings and cashing in the 

| $40 billion in uninsured certificates of de- 


posit, which the S and Ls would have to 
make up through sales of assets or more 
expensive borrowings. Those S and Ls 
that cannot make ends meet turn to the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. (FSLIC), under the supervision of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which 
has only $6.5 billion in funds to support 
them. In desperation, the S and Ls go to 
the Federal Reserve. The American cen- 
tral bank responds by pumping billions 
of dollars into the S and L system, great- 
ly expanding the money supply and set- 
ting off a round of hyperinflation 

Is there a serious possibility of such a 
collapse of the S and Ls? No, says John 
Dalton, chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board: the $32.5 billion in to- 
tal S and L net worth is more than enough 
to offset any panic. The notion, though, 


is not as alarmist as it might seem. Al- 
ready the stresses are being felt 
As any mortgage seeker knows 


S and Ls and savings banks do not now 
have much money available for new home 
buyers. Many S and Ls are quickly re- 
investing any money deposited with them 
in high-yielding, short-term certificates of 
deposit with major banks, an understand- 
able move aimed at getting a greater re- 
turn than is paid for long-term mortgag- 
es. But this has resulted in a decline of 
the money available for mortgages from 
$99 billion in 1979 to $71 billion last year 
Many smaller, weaker S and Ls are fe- 
verishly merging with larger institutions 
in an attempt to survive the current tur- 
moil. In 1980 the number of voluntary 
S and L mergers jumped to 111 from 37 
the previous year. Industry sources say 
that in 1986 there will be 15% to 20% 
fewer S and Ls, and by 1990 fully 25° 
fewer, About the only area in the coun 
try where S and Ls are doing well is af. 
fluent California. More than two dozen 
new S and Ls were formed there in 1980 


Ae some in the financial community 
the contraction is long overdue, in- 
deed almost welcome. Says John Dwyer 
chairman of the Franklin Society Feder- 
al Savings and Loan Association in New 
York: “This is what happens when an in- 
dustry matures. Larger institutions, which 
can afford to provide more services to cus- 
tomers, will be better equipped to serve 
their communities.” Adds Frederick S 
Hammer, a senior vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank: “Thrifts are simply an 
anachronism.’ 

To the folks at many S and Ls, though 
that seems harsh. They say that their 
institutions will regroup and recoup, di- 
versifying for the short term into other 
banking services, then re-emerging as 
mortgage lenders in a decade or so. Says 
Thomas Maley, chairman of Chicago 
Federal Savings and Loan: “Banks are 
impersonal, while we have loyalty, a sol- 
id customer base. Our survival will de- 
pend on our ability to adapt to change 
A drop in interest rates would also help 
a great deal a 
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Detroit Brings Back Rebates 


All the Big Three try cash discounts to help move cars 


uto dealers have spent most of their 

time since the introduction of the new 
models last October whistling in deserted 
showrooms, But despite persistent com- 
plaints about high sticker prices, and a 
sales debacle that is heading into its third 
year, General Motors and Ford staunchly 
refused to offer cash rebates. Said then 
General Motors Chairman Thomas Mur- 
phy less than three months ago: “In the 
final analysis, I don’t think rebates are a 
good way to stimulate the market.” 

Last week, however, General Motors 
put aside its pride and policy and began 
offering discounts. Ford, which last week 





declared a loss of $1.5 billion in 1980, a | 


record for a U.S. corporation, followed 
within an hour. The two companies an- 
nounced that they would make cash re- 
bates from $500 to nearly $1,800 a car. 
GM and Ford had to face one un- 
deniable fact: even once popular fuel- 
efficient small cars are not selling. At the 
beginning of February, Chevrolet dealers 
had a 98-day supply of compact Citations, 
and Pontiac showrooms were backed up 
with 92-day inventories of the small 
front-wheel-drive Phoenix. Ford dealers 
were stuck with 100-day-plus backlogs on 
nine separate models ranging from the 
Mustang and Fairmont to the Mark VI. 
Sixty-day levels are considered ideal. 
General Motors and Ford were forced 
into cash payments in part because of 
struggling Chrysler’s success with “float- 
ing” rebates. The payments, which are 
tied to the prime interest rate and average 
about $400 a car, were begun in early De- 





— 





cember. Since then, Chrysler's share of the 
domestic auto market has jumped from 
8.5% to more than 10%. 

Chrysler is now seeing some other fa- 
vorable omens. The Government appears 
ready to give final approval for another 
$400 million in guaranteed loans, if a 
handful of bankers do not object. Also the 
company’s drastic cuts in plant, overhead 
and labor costs are beginning to pay off. 


During the past 18 months, Chrysler has | 


reduced the number of vehicles it must sell 
each year to make a profit from 2.4 mil- 
lion to 1.2 million. 

The decision on rebates stirred deep 
emotions in Detroit. Automen do not like 
them because they cut into profit mar- 
gins, probably without helping sales in the 
long run. The cash payments often give 
sales a lift during the rebate period be- 
cause customers advance their plans to 
buy cars in order to get the special prices. 
But sales are then usually lower than nor- 
mal after the rebates end. 

The cash payments are more contro- 
versial than ever this year. Unlike 1975, 
when industry-wide rebates were last of- 
fered, this time hard-pressed dealers are 
being asked to bear some of the cost. For 
example, buyers of Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supremes and Buick Regals will get 
$700 back—$400 from GM and $300 from 
the dealer. Ford’s rebate plan, which 
ranges from $610 for a Fairmont to $1,769 
on the four-door Mark VI, is similar. 

Nonetheless, Detroit hopes that the 
rebate plans will kick off a spring sales 
surge and help soften consumer resistance 
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Michigan Buick dealer's sign of the times 
Automakers put aside pride and policy. 


to the high prices on 1981 model cars. A 
recent survey of car sales in southern Ohio 
by Chevrolet Dealer Ebb Glockner con- 
cluded that buyers were balking at pay- 
ing more than $7,600 for a car. 

The decision by GM and Ford to in- | 
troduce rebates puts Chrysler in a dilem- 
ma. The company had hoped to stop its 
discounts, which have cost the firm up to 
$25 million a month in reduced revenues, 
at the end of February. Now it is certain 
to continue cash payments in some form 
Said Chairman Lee Iacocca last week: “I 
had hoped that they would leave the mar- 
ket to us for a while, but they didn't. We 
can’t go off the dope [of rebates] cold tur- 
key, or we'd die.” a 








No Laughing Matter 


n the pantheon of the young business executive, there are gods of success, dil- 

igence, alertness, punctuality, timing and memo writing. But, alas, there is 
none for humor. That is the finding of Richard J. Cronin, who heads an exec- 
utive search firm in Rosemont, Ill. Cronin polled 480 chief executive officers to 
ask: “Have you found that younger executives (under 35) with MBA degrees 
have a greater or lesser sense of humor than others?” The vast majority of those 
responding checked lesser. 

Why? Heightened seriousness among young people in general since the 1960s 
seems to be one reason for this dour attitude. But at least part of the blame lies 
with business schools. While most of the 170 business-school deans also polled by 
Cronin acknowledged that there was probably a correlation between humor and 
executive success, they generally agreed that their institutions were turning out 
men and women who were more tough-minded. Said Ralph Benedict Jr., the 
owner of a lamp company in Philadelphia: “How true it is. Humor is a lost com- 
modity in today’s world. Guess we have to wait for the Japanese to export it.” 

As executives get older and more mature, Cronin says, they gain confidence 
and perspective, along with a little humor. Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca, 
whose job is hardly a barrel of laughs these days, quipped when a shareholder 
asked him to comment on his self-imposed $1 a year salary: “Oh, don’t worry. I | 
spend it very carefully.” Says Cronin: “From what I’ve seen of him, Iacocca has a 
sense of humor. God help him if he doesn’t.” Cronin believes that young exec- 

| 
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utives who show no humor are missing an important lesson. Success in any field 
depends on influencing others, and wit is still one of the best tools around for do- 
ing that. 





“Iwas indulging in levity, and Mr. 
Merkel made me leave the room.” 
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Linda’s one of 
148,000,000 Americans 
protected from 

major medical expenses. 


When you're going independent for 
the first time in your life, the last thing you 
want to contend with is major medical 
bills. Linda won't have to. She's one of 
148,000,000 people protected by major 
medical insurance. 

And many millions more have private 
basic health insurance protection. Benefit 
plans are expanding to include special 
services like dental care, nursing home 
care, home health care, psychiatric care, 
and alcohol and drug abuse treatment. 

For more major medical information, 
write for our free booklet Major Medical 
Expense...Are You Ready for It? The 
Health Insurance Institute, Dept. 25, 1850 
K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 


INFLATION AND 
HEALTH CARE COSTS 


We're making progress in the 
fight against inflation by supporting 
efforts to keep health costs down. One 
way is to encourage people to stay 
physically fit. Insurance companies are 
among the many organizations 
promoting greater self-responsibility 
for health. Programs encouraging 
regular exercise, weight control, non 
smoking, and drug abuse prevention 
can help reduce the nation's medical 
bill. 

And since health insurance 


premiums directly reflect medical 
costs, keeping those costs down helps 
keep your premium costs down, too. 

We realize that reaching our goal 
of ‘‘good health care for everyone that 
everyone can afford" won't be easy 
But nothing worthwhile ever is. 





Let's Keep Health Care Healthy 
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An Attractive Japanese Export 





The XYZs of management theory challenge American bosses 


heir prices are cheap because they pay 

their workers subsistence-level wages. 
Their products are top quality because 
their plants are all brand new and au- 
tomated. They get billions annually in 
government handouts and subsidies and, 
what is more, they do not abide by the 
rules of fair trade 

This view of Japanese corporations 
has long been the familiar refrain of U.S 
businessmen seeking to explain the eco- 
nomic success of Japan. Now, however, 
a much less recognized proposition is be- 
ing advanced: the real secret of Japan’s 
success is better management, especially 
in personnel policy. That is the thesis of 
an inscrutably titled book, Theory Z, by 
U.C.L.A. Management Professor William 
Ouchi that will be published in April by 
Addison-Wesley 

Ouchi uses the terminology of Doug- 
las McGregor, the late professor at M.L.T 
who distinguished between two basic 
types of management attitudes in U.S 
business: so-called Theory X bosses, who 
believe that workers are basically lazy and 
untrustworthy, and Theory Y managers, 
who hold the opposite view. Ouchi takes 
the alphabet one step further with the 
‘Theory Z” corporation. This is a com- 
pany that emphasizes long-range plan- 
ning, consensus decision making and 
strong, mutual worker-employer loyalty 
Ouchi argues that such corporations can 
be models for many American firms strug- 
gling with problems of high employee 
turnover, declining productivity and gen- 
eralized worker alienation 

Theory Z-style corporations are not 
simply a business-school ideal. They al- 
ready exist widely in Japan, where Amer- 
ican business practices and production 
methods have long since been adopted 
There are also a few American corpora- 
tions that have these characteristics 
Among those spotlighted by Ouchi are 
IBM, Intel, Procter & Gamble and Hew- 
lett-Packard 

In developing his case for Theory Z, 
Ouchi wisely skips over the sour-grapes 
complaints by many U.S. businessmen 
about unfair Japanese competition and 
zeros in on the style and substance of Jap- 
anese management. Using a mixture of 
business-school scholarship and pop so- 
ciology, he concludes that Japanese man- 
agers get more out of their employees than 
American bosses do because the whole 
structure of Japanese society encourages 
mutual trust and cooperation. This allows 
collective enterprises like large corpora- 
tions to flourish. Japanese companies are 
structured around a powerful, bonding at- 
tachment between workers and their 
firms, and Ouchi focuses on the ways 
that managers help to reinforce and 
strengthen the bond. Among them: 


Lifetime Employment. Upwards of 35% 
of Japan’s work force is covered by 
this paternalistic employment practice, 
which requires sacrifice on the part 
of all company employees when reces- 
sion or other problems threaten a firm 
with layoffs. Instead of jettisoning work- 
ers, company managers will pare down 
paychecks for everyone, including them- 
selves, normally by either withholding 
or deferring payment of the large, twice- 
yearly bonuses that both bosses and em- 
ployees receive. Such actions foster a 


| sense of shared experience by everyone 
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Management Professor William Ouchi 





The secret of success is corporate loyalty 


Evaluation and Promotion. In many Jap- 
anese companies, promotions may come 
as infrequently as once every ten years, a 
glacial pace that would drive fast-track- 
ing U.S. managers crazy. Yet since no one 
else in the firm is being promoted any fast- 
er, no one has a feeling of falling behind. 
More important, the slow pace reinforces 
an employee’s sense of making a lifetime 
commitment to his firm 


Nonspecialized Careers. In U.S. com- 
panies, managers usually pick out one 
area of company business (sales, finance 
or production) and concentrate on that 
By contrast, Japanese executives do not 
specialize and regularly move from one 
corporate department to the next. In 
the process, they become expert in the 
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structure and internal workings of the 
company 


Collective Decision Making. Traditional 
American corporations encourage exec- 
utives to be decisive, to act forcefully and 
to accept the consequences. Japanese cor- 
porate decisions are reached by a tedious | 
process of collective compromise that can 
sometimes involve as many as 60 to 80 in- 
dividuals, each of whom holds a poten- 
tial veto. The process of consensus build- | 
ing is slow, but once agreement is reached, | 
no one attempts to sabotage or slow down 
the project | 

Ouchi admits that not all Japanese 
management techniques can be easily | 
transplanted into an American setting 
Unless everyone in the decision-making 
process is willing to cooperate, for exam- | 
ple, consensus building as practiced by the 
Japanese might all too easily tie an Amer- 
ican corporation in knots. And, Ouchi 
concedes, the absence of a specialized ca- 
reer path often leads to a lower level of 
professional skill 

On the other hand, the Theory Z com- 
panies in the U.S. already use at least 
some of the management practices that 
are so commonplace among Japanese 
firms. Ouchi notes that Intel Corp., a tech- | 
nological leader in the microelectronic | 
field, has fostered a collective work eth- 
ic by dividing employees into project 
teams. At Hewlett-Packard, worker turn- 
over has been kept to a minimum dur- 
ing economic slumps by reducing the 
work hours for all employees and by cut- 
ting back on perquisites. In many of its | 
plants, consumer products giant Procter | 
& Gamble uses semiautonomous work 
groups that allow employees to govern 
their own jobs and achieve gains in 
productivity. The Buick assembly plant 
Mich., which once had very 


ory Z approach in 1978 to gain the co- 
operation of workers and their union 
Within two years, the plant had be- 
come the most efficient General Motors 
facility 


s Ouchi points out, Japan’s sense of 

the collective is rooted in the nation’s 
experience as a densely populated, re- 
source-poor country in which teamwork 
and compromise are absolutely essential 
Without those characteristics, Japanese 
society could never function as success- 
fully as it does. The U.S., in many ways, 
now faces problems similar to those Ja- 
pan has known for many centuries. The 
world has become much more compet- | 
itive, and resources like energy are in- 
creasingly scarce or expensive. Although 
individualism and self-reliance have been 
the very basis of U.S. culture since the 
nation’s founding, companies may have 
no choice but to nurture a Japanese- 
style spirit of corporate teamwork. The 
Theory Z companies have shown that 
such firms can not only survive but 
also thrive. —By Christopher Byron 
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Growing Up Afraid in Atlanta 


Killings inflict a psychological toll on the city’s children 





3 n the eighth grade ofa public school out- 
side Atlanta, says one white student, 
any sharp sound, such as the dropping 
of a book, makes all the black young- 
sters in the class “go to pieces.” In the 
wake of the murders of black children 
—18 killed and two missing in the past 
18 months—parents and educators are 
reporting widespread symptoms of stress 
and psychological damage. Nightmares, 
screaming fits, clinging to parents and 
bed-wetting are now common. A few 
wet the bed from simple loss of control; 
others because they are too afraid to 
walk to the bathroom. Some teen-agers 
pick up the toys of an earlier, safer life. 
One 13-year-old black girl, says a 
psychiatrist who is treating her, “is 
back with her dolls, playing kidnap 
games with them.” 

Teachers began to detect the 
symptoms last fall. Psychological 
tests, said one, showed that the feel- 
ings of many children were dom- 
inated by fear. Many children, 
according to School Psychologist 
Nancy Emmons, are now withdrawn 
and much less verbal. “They are 
even distrusting of the examiner,” 
she says, “because he or she is a 
stranger.” Emily Stinson, coordina- 
tor of psychological services for the 
Atlanta school board, sees no im- 
mediate cause for alarm: “The chil- 
dren appear to be generally more 
cautious, but we’re not seeing any 
pathological fears.” Still, she reminds 
her staff that they may be missing 
symptoms of stress, and that many 
children do not allow themselves to 
react to a threat until it has passed. 

Teachers have become aware 
that their own fears can magnify 
those of their students. Earie Mc- 
Clure, an elementary school teacher 
who took her class on a trip to the 
circus, found herself escorting the boys 
to the men’s room because there were 
no adult males along. When she thought 
they stayed too long, she says, “I found 
myself getting paranoid, and began beat- 
ing on the door and calling their names.” 
It was a loss of control she now regrets. 
Says McClure: “I realize I can’t pass my 
feelings off to the children.” 

Alma Favors, a secretary living in 
east Atlanta, says her son Christopher, 
8, does not play outdoors much any more: 
“He says he wants to look at TV or 
play with his toys. He is afraid to be in 
a room alone and has to have light on 
during the night. It’s really bothering 
him.” That kind of undramatic, low-key 

way of handling stress, say psychologists, 
can profoundly affect a youngster’s fu- 








ture. Says Atlanta Psychiatrist Alfred 
Messer: “This kind of situation occurs 
just at the most terrible time develop- 
mentally. At ages ten to 13, children 
should be experimenting with the world, 
having a romance with the world. Now 
they are being reinforced into passivity, 
inhibition and non-adventurousness, and 
they must always be with an adult. If 
this goes on much longer, we will breed 
a whole generation of children who grow 
up choosing dependency as a primary 
tool for coping with life stresses.” 


The danger is that the youngsters may 
show no obvious signs of damage, and 
yet grow up to become fearful adults, se- 





Boy is comforted by teacher after viewing body of a victim 
A message that the world is a dangerous place. 


cure only in jobs where they are su- 
pervised and given specific instructions. 
Says he: “This is a disaster for the child 
and society.” 


ome boys try to compensate for their 

fears with macho swagger. One teach- 
er ran into a twelve-year-old alone at 
night in a take-out restaurant, brandish- 
ing a taped billy club. Some older boys 
brag about their supposed ability to over- 
power a killer, and some take chances 
by going out late at night. On a recent 
Saturday night in downtown Atlanta, 31 
children were picked up for violating 
the city’s 7 p.m. curfew for youngsters 
under 16 years old, and sent home by 
patrols of Metro Atlanta Women Against 
Crime, a grass-roots group of blacks and 








whites. Says Grace Davis, president of 
the group: “We still have parents not ad- 
hering to the curfew. Until parents real- 
ly begin to parent, we are going to have 
a problem.” 

Shock waves are reaching the white 
community too. James and Lera Henkel 
of suburban Riverdale tell their two sons 
to be in before dark and not to accept 
rides from strangers. When the TV news 
announced one of the killings recently, 
Kurt Henkel, 10, said, “Oh no, another 
boy’s dead my age.” He asked his moth- 
er when the murderer would start kill- | 
ing whites, and woke up that night 
screaming violently. Says his father: 
“The parents sit back and say, ‘Well, 
that’s 20 miles away,’ but the children 
don't make that distinction. It’s there 
on TV every day and the kids 
see it.” 

Mental health professionals who con- 
» vened a one-day conference at At- 
lanta University on the effects of 
the killings, urged parents to ex- 
plain their fears to their children. 
Said Sandra Sims, director of Spel- 
man College’s child development 
program: “Parents have to admit 
their own uneasiness. They are go- 
ing to have to help themselves be a 
little calmer.” One theme of the 
meeting: the families most in danger 
—those in the poor, black areas 
where most of the killings occurred 
—are those least able to watch their 
children all the time. Many fam- 
ilies have only one parent and sev- 
eral children crowded into a small 
apartment. “When you say have your 
children home by 7 p.m.,” said one 
person at the conference, “you may 
be forgetting that you may be talk- 
ing about twelve children in one 
room.” 

Psychiatrist Messer thinks school 
and community groups should set 
up large, supervised play areas, in- 
cluding a “gigantic summer camp” 
where kids can forget their fears 
and be adventuresome. Though some 
professionals urge parents to bring 
up the subject often with their children, 
Psychologist Kenneth Clark disagrees. 
Says Clark, professor emeritus at the City 
University of New York: “I wouldn't do 
too much talking. I would deal with the re- | 
ality that these things are happening, and 
that individuals have to protect them- 
selves, but I wouldn’t overreact to it.” His 
reason: “Bombarding the young with dai- 
ly messages of fear can instill the general- 
ized message that the world is a danger- 
ous place.” Yet reminders of the danger 
are hard to avoid in Atlanta, and the long- 
er the killer or killers remain at large, the 
more the children will pay a psychological 
price. Says Psychologist Henry O. Brad- 
dock: “Reteaching children how to trust 
will be a difficult task.” —By John leo. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/Atlanta 
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Trial Without Defendants 





Defiant Puerto Rican terrorists boycott the courtroom 


pectators were frisked and had to 

walk through metal detectors. Twice 
a day, dogs sniffed around for bombs. The 
courtroom was crammed with evidence 
—wigs, explosive paraphernalia, even the 
proverbial kitchen sink (it bore palm 
prints). Only one thing was missing dur- 
ing the six-day trial at the federal office 
building in Chicago: a defendant. 

In fact, eleven defendants were ab- 
sent. All are members of the Puerto Rican 
independence group called F.A.L.N. (short 


onal Puertorriquena), which specializes in 

terrorist bombings. Calling themselves 

prisoners of war, the defendants refused to 

recognize the authority of the court or take 
| part in the proceedings. (One of the elev- 

en remains a fugitive.) Said Michael 
| Mason, a federal defender who sat quietly 
in a corner in case legal advice was need- 
ed: “Several refused to see me. The ones 
who would see me wouldn't talk to me.” 

The ten on trial were arrested in the 
Chicago suburb of Evanston, IIl., last 
April following the holdup of a car rental 
agency. Four months later in Cook Coun- 
ty courtrooms, two were convicted of rob- 
bery and sentenced to 30 years, while the 
others received eight-year terms for con- 
spiracy and weapons violations. Since 
some of them would have been eligible 
for parole in 1984, the Federal Govern- 
ment brought charges of its own, includ- 
ing seditious conspiracy and illegal use of 
weapons. In all, the feds linked the group 
to 28 bomb plots in the Chicago area. 
Though the defendants boycotted 

their trial, the proceedings were piped in- 

——— 
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to a lounge at a prison two blocks away, 
where the six men were being held. While 
their supporters rallied outside the court- 
house, the men spent part of their time 
doing sit-ups and leg lifts, and when the 
jury announced convictions on all counts, 
they took a break from a card game to 
laugh and clap. In a similar room sat the 
four women, reading, napping or just lis- 
tening in. After each witness had finished, 
marshals asked the two groups if they 


| wished to cross-examine. The responses 
for Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacién Naci- | 


invariably ranged from silence to “no” 
and were walkie-talkied back to another 
marshal at the courthouse. 

Last week the terrorists appeared in 
court for sentencing, thoroughly shackled 
but still defiant. Most, like Ringleader 
Carlos Alberto Torres, 28, shouted “Viva 
Puerto Rico Libre!’ Carmen Valentin, 34, 
a former Chicago teacher, threatened 
Federal Judge Thomas R. McMillen: “If 
I weren't chained, I'd try to take care of 
you right now.” For his part, McMillen 
told Ricardo Jiménez, 24: “If there were 
a death penalty for these crimes, I'd im- 
pose it on you without any hesitation.” 
Depending on how unrepentant he found 
each to be, McMillen handed down sen- 
tences ranging from 55 to 90 years to be 
tacked on to their Cook County terms. 
Meanwhile, an estimated 15 to 25 of their 
comrades remain at large. Authorities be- 
lieve the F.A.L.N. may be responsible for 
the attempted shooting of an Army re- 
cruiter in North Chicago during the trial. 
Said the chief prosecutor, Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Jeremy Margolis: “These arrests 
didn’t end the F.A.L.N.” a 














DIED. Michael Bloomfield, 37, innovative 
electric guitarist who, as a featured per- 
former with such groups as the Chicago- 
based Paul Butterfield Blues Band and the 
Electric Flag and American Music Band 
during the 1960s, was a leader in the rock- 
infused revival of urban blues, a style | 
epitomized by B.B. King and Muddy 
Waters; of a possible drug overdose; in | 
San Francisco. 







DIED. Karl Richter, 54, German conductor, 
harpsichordist and organist who founded 
the Munich Bach Choir and Orchestra, 
through which he became internationally 
known for his rigorous, emotional inter- 
pretations of Bach and as a leader of the 
Bach-Handel revival of the "50s and '60s; 
of a heart attack; in Munich. Richter, who 
in recent years was himself labeled a ro- 
mantic by more severely “authentic” 
Bach interpreters, attributed the zeal for 
authenticity to “a certain snobbishness” 
and said: “As a whole, properly per- 
formed, Bach always will stay right in the 
spirit of the present.” 


DIED. Joseph W. Kaufman, 81, New York 
City-born lawyer and judge who won 
acclaim in 1947-48 as the meticulous 
chief prosecutor in the trial of Alfried 
Krupp and eleven other executives of 
the Krupp armaments empire at Nu- 
remberg; of heart disease; in Washington, 
D.C. Kaufman, who later served as a 
special master for the U.S. court of ap- 
peals, prosecuted the defendants on 
grounds of “waging aggressive war” 
against Jews and other civilians. He set- 
tled for convictions on charges of plun- 
der and slave labor and sentences of up 
to twelve years. 





DIED. John Knudsen Northrop, 85, aviation 
pioneer and founder of Northrop Corp., 
who designed such celebrated planes as 
the original Lockheed Vega (in which 
Amelia Earhart made her historic solo 
transatlantic flight in 1932), the night-fly- 
ing P-61 Black Widow fighter in World 
War II and the revolutionary boomer- 
ang-shaped Flying Wing; of pneumonia; 
in Glendale, Calif. Northrop, who was 
also a co-founder of Lockheed Corp. in 
1927 before starting his own firm in 1939, 
blamed manufacturing disputes with the 
Air Force, not problems of flight stabil- 
ity, for the fact that he never realized his 
dream of mass-producing a Flying Wing 
bomber. 





DIED. Henry S. Huntington, 99, onetime 
Presbyterian minister who became a pi- 
oneer of nudism in the U.S., serving as 
the first editor of the movement’s mag- 
azine (then called the Nudist) and help- 
ing to establish one of the country’s first 
nudist camps, at Otis, Mass.; in Philadel- 
phia. Huntington, who declared himself 
an agnostic humanist when he resigned 
his ministry in 1938, maintained that nud- 
ism affirmed “the goodness of man and 
the possible satisfactoriness of life.” 
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A JOURNEY FROM 


OUTER SPACE... 
TO INNER SPARC. 


ON PUBLIC RADIO 


©) 


FROM A GALAXY FAR, FAR AWAY...THE BIGGEST BOX OFFICE HIT IN MOVIE HISTORY IS NOW 
A STUNNING STEREO RADIO EXPERIENCE. 


LISTEN TO THE ADVENTURES OF LUKE SKYWALKER AS HE AND HIS FRIENDS CONFRONT THE 
EMPIRE IN 13 EXCITING EPISODES, EXCLUSIVELY ON NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO STATIONS.’ 


STAR WARS, BASED ON CHARACTERS AND EVENTS CREATED BY GEORGE LUCAS WITH 
MUSIC BY ACADEMY AWARD WINNER JOHN WILLIAMS AND SOUND EFFECTS FROM THE 
ORIGINAL FILM, FEATURES MARK HAMILL AS LUKE SKYWALKER AND ANTHONY DANIELS AS 
SEE THREEPIO. 

THE SAGA RETURNS ON PUBLIC RADIO. 


= F AAR premieres 
WARS Marci.isst 


*CHECK LOCAL NPR STATION FOR DAY AND TIME OF BROADCAST 
OR CALL NPR TOLL-FREE (800) 424-2909, IN WASHINGTON, D.C 
CALL 785-5353. 


STAR WARS IS A PRODUCTION OF NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO IN ASSOCIATION WITH KUSC-FM, LOS ANGELES, AND 
WITH THE COOPERATION OF LUCASFILM, LTD. 


THE SOUNDS OF THEATRE 
FROM NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO. 





TM: A Trademark of 20TH Century-Fox Film Corp 




















Sport 


Pass Masters of the Game 





Oregon State's sharpshooting Beavers are busy, busy, busy 


hey are one of the oddest groups ever 

assembled as a basketball team. The 
center's family forbade him to play in high 
school, so he ran away from home for his 
senior year and came to college with only 
one season of experience. The two guards 
played lots of basketball in high school, 
but none of it as guards, One forward 
transferred from another school that had 
folded its basketball team right under his 
sneakers. The other forward was courted 
by recruiters from 250 colleges, then de- 
cided to journey no farther than to the col- 
lege in the valley below his family farm 
Presiding over the bunch is a 61-year-old 
coach who has seen so many gimmicks 
in his 30-year career that he limits his 
team to two basic offensive plays. Togeth- 
er they form the Oregon State University 
Beavers, unbeaten in their first 21 games 
| and, according to one major wire service 
poll,* the finest college basketball team 
in the nation 

In the verdant, rain-gentled Willa- 
mette Valley, they are revered as the team 
that last season broke hated U.C.L.A.’s 13- 
year streak as champion of 
the Pacific-10 Conference 
To teams around the country, 
the Beavers are known and 
feared for their busy, busy, 
busy combination of pressure 
| defense and fast-passing of- 
fense. Under Coach Ralph 
Miller, who has produced 
507 victories (third highest 
among active coaches) at 
Wichita State, the University 
of Iowa and, since 1971, Or- 
egon State, the Beavers have 
revived the too often neglect- 
ed art of passing. On the floor 
Oregon State works like a 
tightly wound clock. Each player is a 
whirring cog as he passes to a teammate, 
runs toward the basket along intricate 
routes, then repeats the process until, 
finally, the defense falters and a man 
breaks open for an easy shot 

Center Steve Johnson, 6 ft. 10% in., 
235 Ibs., is a giant dervish, spinning loose 
for layups or whirling to loft a hook shot 
The Beavers’ offense is geared to pry him 
free within 6 ft. of the basket. Johnson 
completed 71% of his field goals last year, 
the highest single-season average in col- 
lege history. He is shooting 76% this year, 
pushing his career average up to 67.5% 
If Johnson can maintain the pace for the 
rest of the season, he will pass Bill Wal- 
ton (who shot 65.1% in his three years at 
U.C.L.A.) as the most efficient college 





*United Press International coaches’ poll. Oregon 
State has been ranked second in the Associated Press 
sportswriters’ poll, after the University of Virginia 
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Coach Ralph Miller 


scorer ever. The entire team benefits from 
Miller’s tightly controlled play: Oregon 
State’s 57.5% field-goal clip this year is 
the highest in N.C.A.A. history. Says Guard 
Ray Blume: “Coach Miller's theory is that 
if you pass the ball once and get a man 
open at 15 ft., then pass it two more times 
and you'll have a man open at 6 ft. We 
make those two extra passes.” 

The concept, Miller insists, is simple 
basic basketball. Yet in an era of slam- 
dunk superstars, his beaver-like discipline 
is not exactly fashionable, Miller main- 
tains that the passing game requires a 
player to reverse the order in which he 
learned to play: “The first thing a kid does 
when you hand him a basketball is bounce 
it on the floor. After a while, he starts to 
throw it at a basket. Last and least, he 
passes it to another kid. Our thinking is 
the other way around.” Says Forward Les- 
ter Conner: “With Ralph, if you get fancy 
and dribble the ball, you sit.” 

To put his philosophy into practice, 
Miller seeks out largely overlooked 
talent willing to conform to the Oregon 
State system. Only Freshman 
Charlie Sitton, a smooth- 
shooting forward from near- 
by McMinnville, was a high- 
ly prized prep star. Guard 
Mark Radford, who com- 
bines with Blume to turn on 
the toughest full-court press 
in college basketball today, 
was a solid but unspectacular 
high school player 

Miller's biggest find is 
Johnson, the son of strict Sev- 
enth-day Adventists who, be- 
cause their religion forbids 
secular activity from Friday 
night to Saturday night, did 
not let him play varsity basketball. He 
finally ran away from home just before 
his last year of high school and had him- 
self declared a ward of the court. He lived 
alone in a rat-infested house until a high 
school teammate’s parents assumed 
guardianship. Says Johnson: “I must have 
been crazy. I didn’t have a penny in my 
pocket when I left home, but I wanted to 
play basketball so badly. I lived in this 
abandoned house in a bad part of town. I 
never knew how many rooms the place 
had because I was afraid to go into the 
back part. I just used one bedroom, and 
then I slept with the light on.” 

With that kind of self-sacrifice as a 
standard, the Beavers find that giving the 
ball to a teammate to shoot comes easily 
As Playmaker Radford puts it, “We're 
prouder of the pass than we are of the bas- 
ket. It's that simple, and it has worked.” 
Indeed it has —By B.J. Phillips 
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The Bjorn and John Show 





Tennis’ twin titans find a fortune Down Under 


he last time Bjorn Borg played tennis 

in Australia was in December 1974 
It was an experience that he and the Aus- 
tralians would rather forget. Borg, then 
18, looked more like a weekend hacker 
than the sport's rising star, losing to un- 
ranked players in the first round of two 
tournaments and bowing out in the sec- 
ond round of another. Borg surveyed the 
rubble of his fame Down Under and ad- 
mitted: “I may have let the people down.” 
The people agreed. Wrote the tennis writ- 
er for the Melbourne Age: “His repu- 
tation in Australian tennis is now not 

| worth much more than a dollar.” 

Now, six years and five consecutive 
Wimbledon titles later, Borg’s reputation 
in Australia is worth much more than a 
dollar—$749,999 more. And three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars was not all that 
Borg and his archrival John McEnroe di- 
vided for playing three back-to-back ex- 
hibition matches in Australia last week 
There was also a solid silver tennis rac- 
quet, coated with gold and worth anoth- 


form and synthetic surface over the grass, 
allowing a five-inch airspace for the grass 
to “breathe.” 

Such concessions did not go unno- 
ticed. Cartoonist George Haddon for the 
Melbourne Herald drew a Kooyong 
groundsman scattering dollar bills over 
center court and commenting: “Tell Borg 
we're covering the court with his favorite 
surface.” The players, however, insisted 
that money wasn’t the issue. Said McEn- 
roe: “It would be good to get a psycho- 
logical edge by winning here.” Said Borg 
“John McEnroe is my threat to Wimble- 
don. The threat will be less if I beat him 
in Australia.” 

Borg took the first match, 6-0, 6-4, a 
tidy massacre that required merely 68 
minutes to complete. McEnroe served 
poorly and seemed incapable of trading 
ground strokes with Borg, who played 
faultlessly. After the match, McEnroe 
said at courtside, “I hope everyone comes | 
out again tomorrow because I can play 
better than that.” He was right. The 








| _. fee 


= 





| er $50,000, for the winner of the best two- 





next night he contrived to win two ad- 


out-of-three confrontations (two matches | ditional games, falling to Borg 6-2, 6-4 


in Sydney, one in Melbourne) 

The promotion, put together by a Mel- 
bourne rock impresario and bankrolled 
by a cigarette company, cost some $2 mil- 
lion to stage. No effort was spared to lure 
the two top tennis players out of their tax 
shelters. Sydney’s Hordern Pavillion, nor- 
mally a venue for pop concerts and ag- 
ricultural shows, was transformed into a 
tennis stadium for the first two matches 
Seats ranging from $36 to $3,600 (for 
courtside boxes) were laid out behind a 
row of dainty lemon dahlias. Melbourne's 
Kooyong Stadium was transformed even 

| further for the final match. Kooyong is 
Australia’s Wimbledon, the most hal- 
lowed tennis ground under the Southern 
Cross. But Kooyong’s center court Is grass, 
and Borg refused to play on that fast sur- 
face. So Promoter Paul Dainty shelled out 
another $48,000 to build a wooden plat- 
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“I played three times better than I did 
Thursday night and still won only two 
more games,” said McEnroe. “He's out- 
played me twice now, and I'll just have 
to try and salvage something tomorrow.” 
He did, though it took a while. Be- 
fore 10,000 fans at Kooyong Stadium, 
McEnroe was leading Borg 6-4, 1-6, 7-6 
in the five-set match when rain inter- 
rupted play. After the showers stopped, 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser led a 
group of volunteers armed with towels 
to mop up the moisture. Play resumed, 
and McEnroe won the fourth set 6-4 to 
give him the match | 
No matter who came out on top, a 
face-off between the game’s two lUlans 


could not have failed to please the 
| tennis-minded Australians. Besides, as 
McEnroe noted: “Every time we play 
it matters.” s | 








Gross writing 
instruments — unfailing 
daily companions for 
those who respect the 
finest. In lustrous 
chrome, gold filled, 
sterling silver, and 
14 karat gold. From $10 
to $600.* 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


*Suggested Prices 





Lets get 
Americ 
Rolling! 


That's what General Motors and GM 
dealers are out to do. By offering genuine 
old-fashioned, All-American good deals 
now through March 19. 


That's right. GM and GM deal- most popular new 198] cars. your new GM car. Either way, 
ers from one end of Americato —_ Just take delivery now through you'll be getting a genuine 
the other are going all out to March 19, 1981, and get your old-fashioned, All-American 
get the economy moving again. bonus check from General good deal. While getting 
How? By offering hefty cash Motors. Or, if you prefer, apply a great GM car in the 
incentives on some of GM’s it to the down payment on bargain. 


*700 BONUS 500 BONUS 


* CHEVROLET CAMARO * CHEVROLET CHEVETTE 
* CHEVROLET MONTE CARLO * CHEVROLET CITATION 
* PONTIAC FIREBIRD * PONTIAC PHOENIX 


* PONTIAC GRAND PRIX * OLDSMOBILE OMEGA 


* OLDSMOBILE * BUICK SKYLARK 
CUTLASS SUPREME 


e BUICK REGAL participating GM dealer for details 


on fleet bonus. 


NOTE TO FLEET BUYERS: See your 


NOTE TO FLEET BUYERS: See your participating 
GM dealer for details on fleet bonus. 


Get yours while the getting’s good. 


See your participating General Motors Dealer 
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A Vivid Gallic Trio at the Met 





But Artist David Hockney’s sets add a strong British accent 


T~ perfumed, black-tie crowd that 
poured into Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Opera house last Friday was in for a 
surprise. What were those subway-style 
graffiti doing all over the proscenium 


arch? What kind of message was it, spell- | 


ing out the names of Erik Satie, Francis 
Poulenc and Maurice Ravel, composers 
of elegance and wit? And what was all 
the barbed wire doing out there on the 
naked stage, not to mention the forlorn, 





aphanous Gallic conceits cannot be made 
into Oh! What a Lovely War. 

Satie suffers most. His featherweight 
Parade owes its place in theatrical his- 
tory largely to Picasso’s sets and costumes. 
The story of carnival players trying to lure 
a crowd into their act is trampled by the 
arrival of weary soldiers from the front, 
still wearing gas masks. Nor is there any 
support from Gray Veredon’s pallid, in- 
ert choreography. (Leonide Massine cre- 


bullet-torn French flag? | ated the original dances.) As Harlequin, 
There were plenty of hints, but no | Gary Chryst works hard, but his role is 
real answer, as the 





Met staged its first 
| new production of a 
season shortened by 
labor disputes. It 
was a trio of French 
works, with the um- 
brella title of Parade. 
The idea of present- 
ing Satie’s slight bal- 
let Parade, Poulenc’s 
absurdist opera buffa 
Les Mamelles de Tir- 
ésias and Ravel's 
L'Enfant et les Sor- 


tileges came from Hilda Harris and her wise friends in L Enfant 


Met Production Ad- 

viser John Dexter. The common theme 
was not World War I (though with effort 
all the pieces can be connected to it) but 
the devices of British Artist David Hock- 
ney, 43, who presided over the visual as- 
pects of the show. Hockney, noted for his 
sophisticated, figurative paintings, has 
done successful productions of The Rake’s 
Progress and The Magic Flute at the 
Glyndebourne Festival. Here he triumphs 
when he concentrates on conjuring up a 
vivid, magical spectacle. When he reach- 
es for social comment, he fails. These di- 
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never allowed to gain 
momentum. 

Les Mamelles 
fares better. The 
barbed wire is pushed 
off into a _ corner, 
and the sets are Du- 
fy-bright and lively. 
The story, a gutsy 
farce that Poulenc 
took from a drama 
by Apollinaire, con- 
cerns a fed-up wom- 
an named Thérése 
(Soprano Catherine 
Malfitano) 
cides to quit the sec- 
ond sex by removing her breasts—really 
two bright balloons. Meanwhile, her hus- 
band (Baritone David Holloway) assumes 
female dress and godlike fecundity; in a 
day he/she produces 40,049 offspring. 
Eventually both resume their original 
genders and celebrate the need to repop 
ulate the world after war. Among Hock- 
ney’s wacky touches: solemn wicker baby 
prams and grave pasteboard infants who 
pop up from them. Malfitano and Hol- 
loway may not have mastered French 
singing style, but they have strong, well- 





who de- | 





A giddy tableau from Les Mamelies de Tirésias, with Malfitano and Holloway at left 











Gary Chryst as Harlequin in Parade 


trained voices capable of bringing down 
the house, Broadway-style. 

The masterpiece on this bill, an ex- 
quisitely orchestrated work full of both 
lyricism and humor, is L ‘Enfant et les Sor- 
tiléges (literally The Child and the Sor- 
ceries), Colette wrote the libretto, a se- 
renely wise fantasy about a child’s guilt 
after a temper tantrum. When L'Enfant 
was first produced in 1925, George Bal- 
anchine, then 21, provided the incidental 
choreography. But noble lineage does not 
burden this opera in the way that it does 
Satie’s Parade, probably because it offers 
ample possibilities for different interpre- 
tations. The little boy (played by Mezzo- 
Soprano Hilda Harris) defies his mother, 
wrecks a pendulum clock, trashes a tea- 


| pot, tears his books, rips the wallpaper 


off the wall, pulls the cat’s tail and more. 
All the victims promptly rise up to re- 
buke and terrify him. Dexter has taken a 
sunny approach to this nightmare. Ha- 
rassed frogs are still genial; abused cats 
take a philosophical view. In L’Enfant 


| Hockney creates his richest, most brilliant 


sets and French Conductor Manuel Ro- 
senthal coaxes the most subtle perfor- 
mance from the Met orchestra. It has been 
said that the Ravel work is such a per- 
fect distillation of orchestral and vocal art 
that it resists dramatization, that no phys- 
ical embodiment of it is possible. Perhaps. 
Yet the Met does justice to the master- 
piece with an approach that is both witty 
and tender, and one leaves under the spell 
of Ravel’s miracles. 

Still, the evening was a bit of a puz- 
zlement. Even though the Ravel was a 
success, why does a major opera house 
try to produce dance, a project like Pa- 
rade, when the American Ballet The- 
ater will occupy its very premises in two 
months’ time and George Balanchine 
reigns just across Lincoln Center 


A feisty farce in which breasts are balloons and a man can make 40,049 babies. 








| Plaza? —By Martha Duffy 


Photographs for TIME by Jack Vartoogian 83 
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Quirks, Clamors and Variety 





Three surveys of the U.S. scene are vital, full of hope 


| E very two years, the Whitney Biennial 

sails round and is promptly declared 
by its critics to be sinking. Look, the mast 
has gone! The hull has sprung, the captain 
is drunk, and the ship's macaw has taken 
over the chartroom! The pumps cannot keep 
up with the gurgling inflow of banality! 
Heavens, the parallels with Western ciy- 
ilization itself are too evident to resist! Not 


only are things not what they used to be, | 


but it is so long since they were what they 
were that few can remember what they 
might have been. Indeed, one of the main 
uses of these big compendiums of current 
art is to enable the watchers on the prom- 


Squiggies, meshes and metaphors of immersion: Judy Pfaff’s Kabuki (Formula Atlantic), 1981 





ontory to vent such lamentations. In a 
world of instability and doubt, now that 
modernism is formally over but art keeps 
obdurately being made, one of the mot- 
toes of the conservative critics is Ishma- 
el’s in Moby Dick: “The drama’s done. 
Why then here does any one step forth? 
—Because one did survive the wreck.” At 
least things will be worse two years 
from now. 

Or will they? The 1981 Whitney Bi- 
ennial has now arrived, along with a 
whole season of roundups, “direction” 
shows and the like. East of the Appala- 
chians, two other major ones are running: 
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HOLLY SOLOMON GALLERY AND ARTIST 


in New York, the Guggenheim’s “19 Art- 
ists—Emergent Americans,” and in 
Washington, the Hirshhorn Museum’s 
“Directions 1981.” Among them, these 
three sample the work of some 150 paint- 
ers, sculptors, land artists, photographers, 
video and film makers. Some of the art- 
ists, like Richard Diebenkorn, Harry Cal- 
lahan or Ellsworth Kelly, are very well 
known and represented by first-class 
work. Others, like Willem de Kooning, 
are equally famous but showing weak 
things. Still others, such as the New York 
Artist Julian Schnabel (with his lumpen- 
expressionist jumbles of sticky paint and 
broken crockery), are immensely fashion- 
able with collectors for reasons the work 
does not make clear. But nobody, not even 
the most dedicated footslogger on the 
SoHo treadmill, could have known every- 
thing in these three shows firsthand. 
Taken together, they make one realize yet 
again how indispensable the salon format 
is toa healthy art world. The curated sur- 
vey, whose American prototype is the 
Whitney Biennial, always has patches of 
boredom and baldness, but it is still the 
nearest thing we have to the clamorous 
variety of the 19th century salon. 


his year the results are often tonic, en- 

joyable and full of hope. Some shoots 
of real vitality have been emerging from 
the conceptual rubble of late modernism. 
Although there is nostalgia for the arid pi- 
eties of yesteryear—Peter Lodato’s two 
blank 11-ft.-high rectangles at the Whit- 
ney, for instance—the general tone is un- 
systematic, quirkish and opposed to 
movements. So much so, indeed, that cu- 
ratorial bias gets in the way. No one is 
likely to miss minimal art, but the total ex- 
clusion of color-field painting reflects as 
much bigotry as its absolute dominance 
did ten years ago 

But, granted that “movements” are 


Stylish glitz: Kushner’s Same Outfit, 1979 












more a dealer’s spiel than a real feature 
of current art, there are still affinities 
among artists. What are the main ones 
here? To begin with, realist painting—but 
with a twist. The plain declarative style 
of tonal realism, whose American mas- 
ter is Philip Pearlstein, is hardly in ev- 
idence, although there are some exqui- 
sitely rendered pastel studies of gray, 
tumbIng Midwestern skies by William 
Beckman at the Hirshhorn, and the Whit- 
ney has some beautifully observed im- 
ages by William Bailey (still life) and 
Rackstraw Downes (panoramic land- 
scape). The best figurative work at the 
Guggenheim is by the oldest of the “emer- 
gent” artists, the 63-year-old West Coast 
movie critic and former abstractionist 
Manny Farber. His still lifes of labels, 
dolls, mementos and children’s toys, de- 
ceptively casual in arrangement and laid 
out with near architectural precision, de- 
spite their fatty paint, are like rebuses 
or allegories, swarming with references 
to movies and their auteurs. Peter Frank, 
the Guggenheim’s guest curator, who has 
a marked taste for indirect and ellip- 
tical art, has also included an interesting 
painter from New Orleans, Jim Richard, 
37. Richard’s deadpan views of Southern 
suburbia do not justify Frank’s claim 
that they possess “the most astoundingly 
lambent light this side of a Caspar 
David Friedrich sunset.” That must 
| be the most astoundingly nutty 
thing written by a talented critic 
about a talented artist so far this 
winter. But they do have a weird, | 
banal intensity, especially in View- 
ing the Sculpture, 1980, where a } 
number of chairs in a tract-home 
parlor survey a pressed-steel hard- 
ware-store Lazy Susan, landed in 
their midst like an alien life form. 
The other primary vein of im- 
agistic painting in these surveys (par- 
ticularly the Whitney’s) is a vague catch- 
all for anything reminiscent of punk or 
other nouveau-wavo aggressions. “Dumb 
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Flaming Colossus, 1980, by Jedd Garet; and Lita Albuquerque's The Horizon Is the Place That Maintains the Memory, 1980-81 


art,” it is conveniently called, and some 
of it is very dumb indeed—but not all. 
One notable exception is the work of a 
precocious 25-year-old named Jedd Gar- 
et, whose paintings seem to take their 
stylistic base from, of all things, late De 
Chirico—not the pre-1918 master of tai- 
lor’s dummies and spare, aching urban 
spaces, but the pompous neoclassicist of 
the "30s. Coarsely colored and drawn 
with a kind of savvy crudeness, Garet’s 
Flaming Colossus, 1980, resembles noth- 
ing so much as a black squid with hu- 
manoid ambitions, silhouetted against a 
conventionally “apocalyptic” background 
of fire. Yet on this preposterous level, 
it does work as an image, generating 
enough energy to blow its neighbors off 
the wall. 


ne would also like to like the work of 
Jonathan Borofsky, but he makes it 
difficult. For several years now, Borofsky, 
38, has been filling galleries with his 
stoned pictorial ramblings, large-scale 


Farber’s Marguerite Duras, Possibly, 1980 
at) oe 
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a. ney but ignored in both the Guggenheim 


SY longest at it, is Robert Zakanitch, 45, 


doodles interspersed with logorrheic mes- 
sages in script. What they may mean (as- 
suming that these spurts of buckeye 
American surrealism are meant to have 
any narrative meaning) is utterly opaque, 
but in the Whitney he is at it again, in 
his klutzy, feckless way, in a room dom- 
inated by scrawled names and a huge 
black cutout of a man who repeatedly 
swings a hammer. Whatever its meaning, 
this piece is visually more interesting 
than the “environment” that greets one 
on the fourth floor of the Whitney, Rob- 
ert Wilson’s chic '20s-style set for his 
short piece of dramatic gibberish from 
1977, | Was Sitting on My Patio This 
Guy Appeared I Thought I Was Hallu- 
cinating. With Borofsky, at least, you do 
think you are hallucinating. But then, 
why should a stage set not be “sculp- 
ture”? In the Whitney, pretty well any- 
thing that isn’t flat or a photograph can 
be classified as sculpture, like Scott Bur- | 
ton’s table made of sheet onyx lit from 
inside, or his chairs—two hunks of rough 
gray gneiss, cut in a way that makes 
only minimal concessions to human but- 
tocks, impartially devoid of life as sculp- 
ture and comfort as furniture. 

Recent decorative tendencies in 
American art are sampled at the Whit- 


and the Hirshhorn. The idea of an art, 
abstract or figurative, that is entirely 
hedonistic, anxiety-free and with- 
out social resonance is not, of 
| course, new in America. That was 
what most abstract painting in the 
60s was about, although the fact 
© was concealed as embarrassing. 
; A Now the impulse is out of the clos- 

et, which is a relief—although it | 

seems not to have produced any 
genuinely major painting. The best 
of the peintre-décorateurs, and the 


represented at the Whitney with a lavish 
and seductive canvas of two swans, her- 
aldically conjoined at the heads, floating 
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| = **Texaco’s got a 
ae )\ way to turn coal 
into clean energy. 
It’s electrifying!” 


— Bob Hope 





America’s got enough coal to keep your lights on for hundreds of years. 
And Texaco’s coal gasification process could mean 
you won't have to worry about how it affects the environment. 


One of the main problems We've already successfully cation technology can mean 
with burning coal to generate —_ proven the gasification Processin you'll have the electricity you'll 
electricity has been, of course, — small-scale plants. Now Texaco need—and without worrying 
to burn it in an environmentally is working with other companies about environmental effects. 
acceptable manner. and organizations to build a large 

But Texaco’s developeda _coal gasification/electrical gener 
process to turn our most ating plant in the Mojave Desert. 
plentiful energy resource into __ It will turn a thousand tons of 
clean-burning fuel gas which ; coal a day into elect icity. Vou the Get aha Star 
can be used to produce power Some years from now, at home, at work, 
for generating electricity. Texaco's investment in coal gasifi- or in your car. 





on a gray-green field of water and creamy 
lilies. But younger painters tend to settle 
for something lighter, stylish in a glitzy 
way and openly bird-brained. Beside Rob- 
ert Kushner’s Same Outfit, 1979, Dufy 
might look like Poussin. 

There is quite a lot of “narrative” art, 
disconnected accumulations of words and 
images that owe something to Jasper 
Johns, something to James Rosenquist. 
The most conspicuous new practitioner 
is a Texan named Vernon Fisher, 37, the 
only artist represented in all three shows. 
But political content hardly appears at all. 
The sole artist concerned with it is an 
Englishman, Conrad Atkinson (Hirsh- 
horn), who makes ferocious indictments- 
by-assemblage over such issues as North- 
ern Ireland and asbestos poisoning of 
workers. His accumulations of data—let- 
ters, text panels, photos of graffiti and so 
on—undergo very little aesthetic transfor- 
mation, but they have an undeniable fo- 
rensic power. 

Earthworks and land art are noto- 
riously difficult to get into a museum 
—in fact part of their aim was to es- 
cape its confines—and at the Whitney 
they are present, in a ghostly way, through 
slide projection. But there is one un- 
usually gifted land artist at the Hirsh- 
horn, Lita Albuquerque. By dusting iso- 
lated stones or strewing sharp, evanescent 
blotches of pigment in desert places (the 
color is then blown away by the wind), 
Albuquerque produces an exquisitely fu- 
gitive interference with the landscape, 
like a fleeting pictograph, an acceleration 
of cultural time in the great stasis of na- 
ture. Her single rock in a glass case at 
the Hirshhorn, unnaturally glowing un- 
der its pall of red dust, is as startling as 
an asteroid. 





Y¥" some of the best things on display 
in these shows do not fall into any of 
the usual categories of the '70s. In par- 
ticular, and perhaps best of all, there are 
the two rooms by Judy Pfaff at the Hirsh- 
horn and the Whitney. If there is any cen- 
tral metaphor to Pfaffs maniacally stri- 
dent and wonderfully energetic work, it 
is immersion. Colonies of shapes—spiky, 
blobby, twisting, knotted, tangled—sprout 
upward from the floor or hang in clus- 
ters from the ceiling. They proliferate 
like brain coral, elkhorn, lacy underwater 
fans; the wall beyond them dissolves into 
patches and drifts of submarine color. It 
is the octopus’ garden, and walking 
through it one seems to float. Such an 
image could become excruciatingly 
kitschy (one cutout angelfish would do 
it), but what preserves the balance and 
tightness of Pfaff's work is her daring, un- 
inhibited sense of abstract form. Those 
squiggles and meshes, bits of screening, 
Mylar and Day-Glo plastic work togeth- 
er beautifully as aerial handwriting. In 
her work there is not a trace of the hes- 
itation and nostalgia, the feeling of being 
becalmed, that gave the '70s their gray- 
ish tone. A few more artists like her, 
and the "80s might be an interesting 
decade. —By Robert Hughes 
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Regal Romp 


MARY STUART 
by Wolfgang Hildesheimer 


his play begins in a death chamber. 

Gray, broody castle walls define the 
prison cell. In the dim light, we make out 
the anguished figure of a woman in a sack- 
cloth shift. It is Mary Stuart, pretender 
to the English throne, and the velvet-cov- 
ered block on which she sits will soon re- 
ceive her severed head. 

This might seem like the darkling pro- 


Maxwell, by fate possessed, in Mary Stuart 
A playing card in a stacked deck. 


logue to a swellingly somber theme. Will 
‘German Playwright Hildesheimer offer us 
fresh insights into Mary’s vaulting am- 
bitions, her untempered will, her vulner- 
able femininity and her invincible Cathol- 
icism? Or will he move us by limming 
the last pathetic hours of a woman at the 
mercy of a woman who knows no mercy, 
Elizabeth I? Neither. Hildesheimer be- 
lieves that history is an obscene irony, an 
absurdist fable signifying nothing. His 
prelates, earls, doctors, ladies in waiting 
and greedy hangers-on vary so little from 
the monarch that they are all like cards 
in a stacked deck. 

The play begins sparely as the ex- 
ecutioner, drolly played by Roy Cooper, 
mundanely outlines his craft and dis- 
plays an austere professionalism. Mary 
(Roberta Maxwell) is listening for heav- 
enly voices that will validate her mar- 
tyrdom and self-proclaimed sainthood. 

As Mary’s retinue assembles, the pace 
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quickens, and the play resembles a Marx 
brothers script co-authored by Genet and 
Brecht. As ladies in waiting attend the 
Queen, they are addressed from the rear 
by fornicating lackey-lovers. When Mary 
calls for her dogs, a bevy of stuffed ca- 
nines are propped up before her. She 
chooses to disremember that she once had 
a hound killed for losing the scent in a fox- 
hunt. Like unskilled pickpockets, her at- 
tendants try to plunder her last remain- 
ing jewelry. A marvelously comic doctor- 
apothecary team (John Bottom and Ron 
Faber) get the Queen deliriously squiffed 
on drugs before she attains her final se- 
renely regal composure. 

Roberta Maxwell’s Mary is an acute- 
ly devastating portrait of a prima donna. 
She is vain, she is cruel, she throws tem- 
per tantrums, she is self-pitying, she is to- 
tally self-absorbed. Unthroned, she is 
crowned in the dazzling radiance of her 
pride. Maxwell is in the top rank of US. 
actresses, and she proves it again in this 
kaleidoscopic performance. 

The fractiously seriocomic play 
occupying the stage of Joseph Papp’s 
Public Theater in Manhattan is not the 
real thing, but Roberta Maxwell very 
muchis. —By I.E. Kalem 


Absinthe Boys 


TOTAL ECLIPSE 
by Christopher Hampton 





n this drama passion is bondage, ge- 
nius nestles in madness and two men be- 
come each other’s heaven and hell. 

Destiny left simple happiness out of 
the script in fashioning the relationship 
between the French poets Paul Verlaine 
and Arthur Rimbaud. One might say that 
Rimbaud wrote the major part of the 
script. Claiming that the poet’s task is to 
be a seer, Rimbaud while still in his teens 
demanded “a long, immense and delib- 
erate derangement of all the senses, the 
poet seeking every possible experience of 
love, pain and madness . . .” 

Absinthe is the catalyst, It turns Ver- 
laine (David Markay) violent and makes 
Rimbaud (Nicky Silver) into a satanic 
enfant terrible. Transforming his mentor | 
into his slave, Rimbaud pries Verlaine | 
loose from his wife and son. The rest of 
their tempestuous saga is fairly accurately 
chronicled in the production at off-Broad- 
way’s La Mama Theater. The play is 
flawed, but it is amazing that British Play- 
wright Hampton (The Philanthropist) 
wrote it when he was only 18. He was 
obviously drawn to Rimbaud as a /fin-de- 
siécle spiv, and Silver plays him that 
way. Markay’s Verlaine is the more rich- 
ly shaded portrayal, ranging from vo- 
racious sensual appetite to a discernment 
of the gemlike flame with which Rim- 
baud’s poetry would burn in posterity’s 
eyes. —TEK. 
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Colleges shouldn't have to choose 
between lighting their buildings and 
enlightening their students. _..... 


Inventor 


OU stacekduteleattatdeneccheattieeriletd oa-Ralontarartelcolocenttchvaree: 
great discovery and not be able to afford the equipment he needs. I know. 

When I was a boy, I had to work overtime to get 
the money I needed for equipment. But 
somehow I eventually got what I had to have 
for my experiments. 

Today there's a real danger that 
many American college students may not. 
avdrvaCeraMimerlelarcmrelcekee)| (cecem oltre (ucucom 
PetaveCocelt hme (occcrommiy (e)cem late munte)cene mente 
money that used to go for microscopes, lab 
Ye lerrejertoatarierem ilelesta merece) <mcmeren mi eraters 
consumed by basic necessities such as 
preretatcarteve munribelcoertatccmva tele Me mueltleron 
my specialty —lighting . 

What is most frightening is that this 
squeeze is coming at a time when we need all the 
trained minds we can get. So that we can all work 
more effectively towards the realization of pressing 
goals: manageable inflation, 
revitalized industry, and plentiful supplies 
of energy coursing through the arteries 
of this country. 

With today’s problems, 

Patios em yiinelomectsleealicevemce 
have second-best education. So 
please give generously to the 
college of your choice. 

Necessity may be the 
niesdaComemienwentereaMelll asa 
needs a great deal of help 
if she's going to bear 
children. 


Help! 
Give to the college 
of your choice. 
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From toys to turbines, print advertising 
~in brochures, catalogs, magazines, 
direct mail—has a multiple effect on 
the people you're trying to reach and 
influence. It can be the important first 
impression, the door opener. It can 
serve as a reminder. It's a valuable 
selling tool in the sales person's hands 
It provides detailed information. And 
it can present your message in a most 
effective way, particularly on a quality 
enamel paper from Consolidated 
Why? Because the 
specialized technology, 
equipment, resources 


Sell your products ™ 
on paper 


(a quality enamel from Consolidated) 








and people at Consolidated Paper, 
backed by 75 years of papermaking 
experience, provide enamel papers 
with a unique dimension of quality, 
high performance and value 

For a convincing print quality 
demonstration, on your next printing 
job ask the printer to get free test 
sheets from a Consolidated Paper 
Merchant. Compare the difference 
See if your sales message isn't 
more powerful, more convincing 
Then specify 
Consolidated for your 
next printing job. 
m% the Specialist in 
~ enamel printing papers 


CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC 
5 WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WI! 
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The Cincinnati Insurance Company, 
a different kind of insurance company. 











It's sometimes easy to think all 
insurance companies are the same. 
That is, until you really take a 
close, hard look. We know there is 
a difference. A difference in the 
way we treat our policyholders, the 
way in which we respond to your 
needs, and in the way our agents 
conduct their business with you. At 
Cincinnati Insurance, we're 
committed to giving you, our 
policyholder, the things you want. 
We think that makes us different. 











“There really is a difference in 
insurance companies,” says John 
Bradly, Superintendent of Agents, The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


Facts, not platitudes 


When you say you're the best, most 


people expect you to back that up 
with more than just clever 
advertising copy. They want facts. 
Facts like these: The stringent 
Illinois Insurance Department rated 
the Cincinnati Insurance Company 
among the top ten companies 
licensed in that state for its record 


of having fewer consumer 
complaints. The tough Michigan 
Insurance Department placed 
Cincinnati Insurance Company 
above comparison with other 
insurance firms, due to the record 
of only one consumer complaint in 
all of 1979. The highly advertised 
companies you read about every 
day have, on average, more than 
five times the number of 
complaints registered against them 
(per thousand dollars of coverage) 
than have our companies. 


A company policyholders 


feel good about 


Our policyholders look to us for fast 


and efficient processing of their 
claims. They've learned to expect 
courteous, prompt service, and 

to depend on excellent 
communications. Based on a survey 
of their readers, one of the nation's 
most highly respected magazines 
rated Cincinnati Insurance 
Company as the number one firm 
represented by independent 
insurance agents in the handling of 
claims and the prompt payment of 
settlements. 


Innovative thinking that 


works for you 


Today's sophisticated consumers 
want a company that is constantly 
innovating, coming up with new 
and better insurance programs that 
save them money and increase their 
protection. Programs like our three- 
year homeowner's policy, the only 
one offered by a major insurance 
company, have brought us to the 
forefront in homeowner's coverage. 
Carefully planned life insurance 
programs and consumer-oriented 
automobile coverage have saved 
our policyholders money, protected 
their families and estates, and made 


the handling of everyday affairs 
more convenient and efficient. 


Agents that think of the 
customer first 


Cincinnati Insurance, and its sister 
insurance companies, are 
represented by a select group of the 
finest independent insurance agents 
our industry has to offer. It is these 
agents, and their rare quality of 
putting the customer first, who 
have made it possible for Cincinnati 
Insurance Company to offer such 
outstanding protection to so many 
policyholders throughout the 
nation. So, when we say, '’There is 
a difference in insurance 
companies," we mean it. 





The Cincinnati Financial Corporation 
President, Mr. John J. Schiff, presents 
top achievement awards to Richard L. 
Hildbold (Mr. Inside), and Hayden D. 


Davis (Mr. Outside). 


For the name of the 
agent nearest you, 
call or write John 
Bradly at the 
address given below. 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company/The Queen City Indemnity Company/The Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati 


Subsidiaries of The Cincinnati Financial Corporation, P. O. Box 14567, Cincinnati, Ohio 45214/(513) 771-2000 





























The best now, after so much has been | 
set forth, is, perhaps, to be silent; not to 
add the trivia of literary, sociological de- 
bate, to the unspeakable. 

—George Steiner, Language and 
Silence 


At. poignance clings to the crit- 
ic’s plea, so reasonable only 16 years 
ago. Today the option of silence is lost in 
the collision of melodrama and documen- 
| tary. The Holocaust has been the subject 
of a top-rated TV mini-series, of William 
Styron’s bestseller Sophie's Choice, Lina 
Wertmuller’s film Seven Beauties and Ar- 
thur Miller’s melodrama Playing for 
Time, of countless paperbacks tastefully 
decorated with barbed-wire designs. 
Funds are currently being solicited for the 
Simon Wiesenthal Holocaust project in 
Los Angeles: “This multiscreen, multi- 
channel sound, audiovisual experience of 
| the Holocaust will utilize a 40-ft.-wide and 
23-ft.-high screen in the configuration of 
an arch, three 16-mm film projectors, 
eighteen 35-mm slide projectors and pen- 
taphonic sound, all linked to a central 
computer which will control all functions 
simultaneously. It will be a definitive ed- 
ucational medium on the subject.” 
“Definitive,” remarks Commentary 
Editor Robert Alter, “except for the omis- 
sion of a computerized convector-current 
olfactory unit to waft about in seven pre- 
sequenced patterns the odor of rotten 
bread, potato peels and scorched flesh.” 
Given this surfeit, can there be room 
for yet another word on the unspeakable, 
yet another theory about the incompre- 
hensible? The answer, as always, depends 
| upon the speaker. In The Terrible Secret 
| (Little, Brown; 262 pages; $12.95) the man 
in the witness stand is necessary and im- | 











peccable. At the beginning of his phos- 
phorescent volume, Historian Walter La- 
queur quotes a war correspondent in 1945: 
“It is my duty to describe something be- 
yond the imagination of mankind.” That 
something was the archipelago of Eu- 
rope’s death camps, where Nazi viru- 
lence reached its terminals: the medical 
experiment, the gas chamber and the 
crematorium. 

When the correspondent and his col- 
leagues recorded inhuman sights 
—mounds of hair and gold teeth, rooms of 
crutches, emaciated corpses stacked like 
cordwood, ovens used for children—the 
world stared in disbelief. Today it seems 
difficult to understand the incredulity. For 
if more than 6 million Jews, gypsies and 
other “undesirables” perished in 
camps, how was it possible to keep the 
Final Solution a secret from their neigh- 
bors, from soldiers and intelligence agents 
and the foreign press? In part, says La- 
queur, with a screen of euphemisms and 
evasions. Even in Germany, Jews were 


the | 





Inmates of the infamous Buchenwald concentration camp stare at their rescuers in Margaret Bourke-White’s classic 1945 portrait 


Writing About the Unspeakable 


Survivors and historians recall the years of the Holocaust 
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not executed, they were officially “reset- | 
tled,” “removed,” given “special treat- 
ment.” Joseph Goebbels, Hitler's Minister 
for Propaganda, told loyal journalists how 
to respond to investigations of the Final 
Solution: Cite British atrocities in India 
Still, by the summer of '42, too many 
cables had been intercepted, too many 
codes broken. The Holocaust became an 
open secret. In August the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland sent Washington re- 
ports of a German plan to kill 4 million 
victims by chemical means. But the Am- 
bassador appended a postscript: the cable 
should be regarded as “wild rumor in- 
spired by Jewish fears.” Even among the 
knowledgeable, there was an unwilling- 
ness to accept truth. Willem Visser’t 
Hooft, founding secretary general of the 
World Council of Churches, provided a 
haunting rationale for moral numbness 
“People could find no place in their con- 
sciousness for such an unimaginable hor- 
ror ... It is possible to live in a twilight 
between knowing and not knowing.” 
Operating in that twilight, the Roo- 
sevelt Administration preferred not to 
bomb Auschwitz, or even the train tracks 
leading there. Instead, the White House 
ordered “rescue through victory” 

















not very credible B-grade movies. 


nihilation was the fate of the 
was beyond their comprehension. 
—The Terrible Secret by Walter Laqueur 






Excerpt | 


In London and Washington the facts about the ‘Final Solution’ were 
known from an early date. But some of the officials either did not believe 
them, or at least thought them exaggerated ... Although it was generally ac- 
cepted that the Nazis behaved in a less gentlemanly way than the German ar- 
mies in 1914-18, the idea of genocide nevertheless seemed farfetched. Neither 
the Luftwaffe nor the German navy nor the Afrika Korps had committed such 
acts of atrocities, and these were the only sections of the German armed forces 
which Allied soldiers encountered prior to 1944. The 
Barbaric fanaticism was unacceptable to peo- 
ple thinking on pragmatic lines, who believed that slave labor rather than an- 
Jews in Europe. The evil nature of 


Gestapo was known from 


Nazism ¥F 
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—though by the end of the war, only a 
remnant could be saved. The Soviet 
Union refused to recognize specific crimes 
against the Jews, even when 70,000 were 
murdered at Babi Yar; in Britain, Antho- 
ny Eden feared that statements about 
| Nazi slaughterhouses might cause the 
| Germans to “harden their hearts.” As La- 

queur indicates, it is difficult to see in what 
| additional ways the victims might have 
suffered. The martyrs themselves were eu- 
phemistic; “We can do very little, we must 
hope for the best” sustained many until 
they were behind the gates of Auschwitz 
or Treblinka. The author is not a man to 
dwell in the conditional: those who might 
have been saved are gone, and Laqueur 
is more interested in first causes than in 
lamentations. No accusations are made; 
he is well aware that “nothing is easier 
than to apportion praise and blame, writ- 
ing many years after the events.” His tow- 
ering subject is approached with calm and 
humility. But after all the evidence has 
been presented, all the statistics metic- 
ulously compiled, and the lethal indiffer- 
ence of the Allies faithfully recorded, 
Edmund Burke’s 200-year-old dictum re- 
verberates as never before: “The only 
thing necessary for the triumph of evil is 


for good men to do nothing.” 
Lo dislikes the very word Holo- 
caust: holokaustein means to bring a 
burnt offering, and “it was not the inten- 
tion of the Nazis to make a sacrifice of this 
kind, and the position of the Jews was not 
that of a ritual victim.” Still, the term has 
entered the world’s vocabulary (der Holo- 
caust has been naturalized in German), 
and survivors themselves employ it. The 
Holocaust Library, distributed by Schock- 
en Books, for instance, is a nonprofit pub- 
lishing enterprise created and managed 
by refugees. Most of the titles belong to the 
literature of testimony—T7he Holocaust 
Kingdom by Alexander Donat (361 pages; 
$8.95, paperback) typically records the 








last days of the Warsaw ghetto and the 





Books 


will of a child to appeal the world’s sen- 
tence of death. The Politics of Rescue by 
Henry L. Feingold (416 pages; $7.95, pa- 
perback) revives the long-dormant ques- 
tion: How could the democracies of the 
West refuse to admit people whose need 
for sanctuary was a matter of life and 
death? In this expanded and updated edi- 
tion, Historian Feingold sifts through the 
memorandums of state departments to 
find that guilt lay not only with insensitive 
agencies and nations but with some 
American Jewish organizations, which 
were aroused too late. “We fell victim to 
our faith in mankind,” recalls library Ed- 
itorial Chairman Alexander Donat, “our 
belief that humanity had set limits to the 
degradation and persecution of one’s fel- 
low man.” Ghetto Diary by Janusz Korc- 
zak (191 pages; $8.95) is the most disturb- 
ing of the library volumes. Of the 
hundreds of memorial stones at Treblin- 
ka, only one bears a name: Korczak, a 
physician, author and head of an orphan- 
age, who, given a chance to escape, chose 
to accompany his little charges to the gas 
chambers. The Holocaust Library also 
tells more heartening tales. Their Broth- 
ers’ Keepers by Philip Friedman (232 
pages; $4.95, paperback) celebrates the 
Christians who helped thousands of Jews 
escape because their consciences clam- 
ored louder than jackboots and guttural 
orders. 

With Raoul Wallenberg in Budapest 
by Per Anger (191 pages; $8.95) is a tale 
of transcendental heroism set against the 
flames of Eastern Europe. A member of 
the Swedish Foreign Office in Budapest, 
Wallenberg continually furnished Jews 
with false papers and helped them flee to 
neutral territories, sometimes only hours 
before the Germans arrived. Although he 
saved tens of thousands, Wallenberg could 
not save himself. He was arrested by the 
Soviet troops entering Hungary and van- 
ished into another kind of gulag. His 
fate is unknown today, and his monument 
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Jack Eisner 
Living until the sunset was a miracle. 
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Samuel Pisar 


this sadly abbreviated biography. 
Not all books on the Holocaust are of 
similar moral or aesthetic worth. A 
lengthening shelf of nonfiction often 
seems to lessen the intensity of history. In 
many recent books, Auschwitz becomes 
mere metaphor, and moral distinctions 
are blurred in references to Viet Nam, Bi- 
afra, the boat people. Other books by sur- 
vivors seek to remind the world that the 
Holocaust was a unique and discrete event 
but use personal experiences for special 
pleading. Of Blood and Hope by Samuel 
Pisar (Little, Brown; 311 pages; $12.95) is 
the account of a survivor who journeyed 
from Auschwitz to Harvard to a law prac- 
tice of international renown. The ac- 
counts of his early life, of prison, of his res- 
cue by a Negro soldier—a black angel ina 


is 


demptive drama. Thereafter, the narra- 
tive becomes a self-congratulatory drop- 
ping of names—Jackie Kennedy, Henry 
Kissinger, Arthur Rubinstein—“Yes, 
your life has been a fascinating journey, 
Sam Pisar,” punctuated with lofty pleas 
for “transideological enterprise” and dire 
bromides: “The entire planet is being 
transformed into a chessboard for poten- 


tial war.” 
i Eisner’s The Survivor (Morrow; 320 
pages; $11.95) offers no philosophy be- 
yond that of living to the next sunset, a 
near miracle in the author's ghetto and 
death-camp days. But his recital of ag- 
onies is told in the terse style of a sce- 
nario, and the incessant, heightened sav- 
agery and betrayals soon lose the power 
to convince or move the reader. 

Yet even these volumes have their val- 
ue. Those who were in the Holocaust are 
stamped not merely with the numbers on 
their arms but with the burning images 
in their minds. Some could not bring 
themselves to write about an occurrence 
of such magnitude until they were dis- 
tanced from it. All seem to be modern ver- 
| sions of the Ancient Mariner, forever 
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tank-shaped chariot—are the stuff of re- | 
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compelled to bear witness and warning. 





swastika graffiti and synagogue bombings, 
silence is no longer valid, and warnings 
cannot be regarded simply as distortion or 
indulgence. The record of Pastor Martin 
Niemdller, the German theologian, has a 
desperate and modern ring: “First the Na- 
zis went after the Jews, but I was not a 
Jew, so I did not object. Then they went 
after the Catholics, but I was not a Cath- 
olic, so I did not object. Then they went 
after the Trade-Unionists, but I was nota 
Trade-Unionist, so I did not object. Then 
they came after me, and there was no one 
left to object.” —By Stefan Kanter 


At a time of the resurgence of 





Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Book of Laughter and 
Forgetting, Milan Kundera @ A Book 
of Women Poets from Antiquity to 
Now, edited by Aliki Barnstone and 
Willis Barnstone @ The Collected 
Stories of Elizabeth Bowen, 
Elizabeth Bowen @ The Company 
of Women, Mary Gordon 
Housekeeping, Marilynne Robinson 
Italian Folktales, selected and retold 
by Italo Calvino @ Other People’s 
Worlds, William Trevor 


NONFICTION: Ambition, Joseph Epstein 
American Dreams, Studs Terkel 
Gijon Mili: Photographs & 
Recollections e The Magazine Maze, 
Herbert R. Mayes @ Paper Money, 
Adam Smith e Walt Whitman, Justin 
Kaplan e Ways of Escape, Graham 
Greene 








Best Sellers 


| FICTION: 
| 1. The Covenant, Michener 

(1 last week) 
2. Brain, Cook 
3. Answer as a Man, Caldwell (4) 
4. Aztec, Jennings (10) 
5. Firestarter, King 3) 
6. Come Pour the Wine, Freeman (7) 
7. Rage of Angels, Sheldon (5) 
8. Unfinished Tales, Tolkien (8) 
9. The Fifth Horseman, Collins & 
| Lapierre (9) 
| 10. Side Effects, Allen 


NONFICTION: 
1. Cosmos, Sagan (2) 
2. The Last Mafioso, Demaris 
3. Nice Girls Do, Kassorla (1) 
4. You Can Negotiate Anything, 
Cohen (7) 
Crisis Investing, Casey G3) 
| 6. Richard Simmons’ Never-Say- 
Diet Book, Simmons (8) 
Betty Crocker’s International 
Cookbook (4) 
8. Best Evidence, Lifton 6) 
Reagan the Man, the President, 
Smith et al 
10. The Sky’s the Limit, Dyer 9) 
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Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by inflammation. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 





Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients showed this to be true in many 
cases. The medication the doctors used 
was Preparation H®—the same Prepa- 
ration H you can get without a prescrip- 
tion. Ointment and suppositories, Use 
only as directed. 


When you help start a 
Scout troop, there's no 
guarantee one of the 

Scouts will grow up to 

hit 755 home runs. 


But you never know. 


For ol the facts on how your organization 
CON support a Scout troop, call Boy Scouts 
of America The Ebenezer AME Zion 
Church of touiminville Alabomo did. ond 
look what they ve got to show for it 
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A WORLD TELEVISION PREMIERE! 


THE STORY YOU DIDN’T SEE 
4 AND THE MOTION PICTURE 
) YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS! 


The ordeal that started six 
months before their 
incredible triumph. The 
personal drama of twenty 
fresh-faced American kids. 
The coach who believed in 
them. The making of a team 
,,, that did the impossible. Beat 
stings: the Russians. Took the 
NpiteGold. And brought a 
ng Hation to its feet! 
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ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE 
MARCH 1, 8PM/7PM CENTRAL 
ABC TELEVISION NETWORK 


KARL MALDEN as Coach Herb Brooks in 


MIRAGLE ON ICE | 


: ANDREW STEVENS STEVE GUTTENBERG 
» as Captain Mike Eruzione as Jif Craig 
» of ORES 
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Single-Minded 


EYEWITNESS 
Directed by Peter Yates 
Screenplay by Steve Tesich 


illiam Hurt is long and smooth- 

muscled and unlined; he looks like 
an experimental model for the next, high- 
er form of life: Homo computerens. Sigour- 
ney Weaver is all beautiful angles and 
shining intelligence; she could be a Jane 
Fonda who studied phenomenology at the 
Sorbonne and washes her face every day 
with Ivory soap. His voice swoops into 
baritone breathiness as thoughts pop into 
his character’s mind with the urgency of 
revelation. Hers is the voice of well-bred 
reason—behind every line of dialogue 
there’s a Wasp sting. Each actor built a 
solid reputation in off-Broadway theater; 
the first film for each was a sophisticated 
sci-fi horror show (Altered States for Hurt, 
Alien for Weaver) that exploited the per- 
former’s patrician features and willful wit. 
Now the makers of Eyewitness have con- 
spired to play these two appealing obses- 
sives against each other for off-center ro- 
mantic comedy. 

Daryll Deaver (Hurt) is the night man 
in a Manhattan office tower; Tony Sok- 
olow (Weaver) is the TV newswoman with 
whom Daryll has been conducting a one- 
way, cathode love affair. When they meet 
at the site of a murder in the building, 
and he professes knowledge of the crime, 
she determines to use him as cunningly 
as any Frank Capra reporter chasing a 
hot story on the way to falling in love. Da- 
ryll is disarmingly direct in telling Tony 
how much he loves her, has always loved 
her, and always will. His offer to wax the 
floors of her apartment constitutes the 


Weaver and Hurt in Eyew/tness 
Playing a masterly first act. 
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season’s most original metaphor for sex- 
ual foreplay (“Then I buff it gently, till it 
beams”), and, when he finally gets her 
into his bed, he warns, “T'll tell you right 
now, it’s going to be wonderful.” It is. Eye- 
witness is, after all, a romance of attrac- 
tive opposites. 

Steve Tesich, the playwright whose 
first movie script, Breaking Away, re- 
ceived the indulgences of a good many 
critics, writes masterly first acts. He has 
the Saroyan sense to devise a solid foun- 
dation on which his eccentrics and low- 
lifes dance to their own ricochet rhythms. 
But when it comes to complicating and re- 
solving a plot, Tesich falls back on the 
conventions of melodrama. Around the 
soft center of Daryll and Tony’s affair, 
he has woven a crazy quilt of stereotypes 
—the cold-eyed killer, the silent accom- 
plice, the wealthy parents, the deranged 
Vietvet. At the climax—a reprise of Equus 
—resourceful Daryll does what every 
dumb thriller hero or heroine must do: 
wanders into an ominous abandoned 
building. His assailant is even dumber: 
he is intent on killing Daryll but won't 
shoot the horses protecting him. 

In a time of inflation, Tesich and 
his director Peter Yates must be ac- 
cused of squandering valuable resources. 
Christopher Plummer, as an activist dip- 
lomat, gets to display little more than 
his profile; and James Woods, who could 
become the most engaging villain since 
the young Cliff Robertson, has again been 
cast in a part that must have been writ- 
ten for Bruce Dern. The sympathetic 
viewer will want to rescue Hurt and 
Weaver, not from the bad guys, but from 
the mechanism of this eyewitless plot. 
The canny movie producer will want to 
recast them as the Tracy and Hepburn 
of the '80s. —By Richard Corliss 


Double Take 


LA CAGE AUX FOLLES Il 
Directed by Edouard Molinaro 
Screenplay by Francis Veber 


t may be that the definitive word on se- 

quels was uttered by a worldly philoso- 
pher who, upon being asked if one should 
repeat a homosexual experiment, replied 
memorably: “Once, a philosopher, twice, 
a pederast.” It applies with particular apt- 
ness to this fitfully entertaining attempt to 
replicate what is alleged to be the largest- 
grossing foreign film in U.S. movie histo- 
ry. For La Cage aux Folles II makes it 
clear that the sheer novelty of the original 
—no one had thought to make a humane 
and sweet-spirited domestic comedy 
about a longstanding homosexual rela- 
tionship—was responsible for much of its 
success. One flies away from the new Cage 
feeling that familiarity breeds, in this case, 
nothing more than empty farce, laughter 
without an afterlife. 
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Serrault and Tognazzi in Cage 

Chasing around in a sequel. 


The pairing is as before. Renato (Ugo 
Tognazzi) is still the wise, patient hus- 
band; Albin (Michel Serrault), the trans- 
vestite wife, remains prone to hysterics 
and to giddy romanticism. The two are in- 
volved in a rather strained spy plot after 
Albin comes into possession of a micro- 
film wanted by both the Sfreté and what 
one must assume are Communist spies. It 
is only when Albin and Renato are forced 
to flee France and take refuge in Italy, at 
the home of the latter’s mother, that the 
picture comes alive. For these are the 
backward boondocks, where women are 
expected to toil for their keep. Poor Albin, 
forced to live not a fantasy of femininity 
but one of its harsher realities, finds him- 
self scrubbing floors and harvesting grain 
—all of which distinctly goes against his 
grain. He is also pursued by an inarticu- 
late rustic type, who is apparently smitten 
by the hearty figure he cuts in a peasant 
skirt. There are good laughs in this unlike- 
ly obsession, and in a well-managed final 
shootout. 

This climax neatly parodies one of 
the sillier conventions of romantic thrill- 
ers, but the picture is rarely that del- 
icately tuned. Ugo Tognazzi remains a 
marvel of sympathetic understatement 
as the, er, straight man, but Michel Ser- 
rault’s performance has a forced, even 
panicky quality here, perhaps because | 
his role is not as well written as it was 
the first time, lacking as it does both sym- 
pathy and well-made gags. Director Mol- 
inaro handles most of the action scenes 
perfunctorily, never realizing their full 
value either as suspense or as comedy. 
Since no one has bothered to think up 
anything new, comic or otherwise, to 
say about the central relationship, the 








movie is repetitive when it is not 
attenuated. —By Richard Schickel 
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Class of a Very Classy Field 





| Britain’s McKellen scores on Broadway, cementing a reputation 


saq've found the man who killed Mo- 
zart,” Ian McKellen whispered. He 
stared at a small man sitting near him in 
a New York City Italian restaurant. The 
man had a hard, beaked face. He wore a 
dark silk suit and deep gray shirt, and he 
looked altogether like a crow who had 
just come back from a health farm. He 
hunched over his food and held his hands 
over his plate in an inverted V, letting 
his fork dangle from his fingers like the 
clapper inside a bell 
It took McKellen per- 
haps ten seconds to absorb all 
this. It took him an additional 
five seconds to reproduce it 
and just an instant more to 
top it. He curled his mouth 
so it looked like a squeezed 
citrus. His eyelids shut down 
like blinds, into a squint, his 
hands shriveled into a kind 
of angular cupped shape, 
somewhere between a claw 
and a crotch, and he started 
throwing off lines from Ama- 
deus. He became, in almost 
| supersonic succession, the 
man at the neighboring table, 
then the character he has 
been playing in Peter Shaf- 
fer’s smash Broadway play 
and, finally, some wonderful- 
ly stylized hybrid of them 
both. Then, suddenly, Mc- 
Kellen laughed and turned 
back to his meal. It was a day 
off, after all 
During working hours, 
McKellen can be found de- 
ploying this same unique 





Kellen, 41, is regarded on home ground 
in England as the pre-eminent stage ac- 
tor of his generation, the class of a very 
classy field, he has been on Broadway only 
once before, in a short-lived Russian play 
staged in 1967. By the harsh standards of 
Broadway, McKellen before Amadeus 
was less a reality than a reputation. Even 
now he receives no applause of respectful 
recognition when he starts to speak in the 
first act. But when he reappears for the 


start of the second, the applause sounds | Says Nunn 


DOMINIC—-FRAKZ FURST 


Aseamless reconciliation of paradox: lan McKellen in Amadeus 


the moral stand it takes. I just can’t con- 
ceive of a theater that isn’t dedicated to 
improving society.” 

McKellen, who comes from “a com- 
fortable, comforting, loving family” in | 
Britain’s industrial North, departed Cam- 
bridge with a penchant for theatrical ex- 
cess that earned him quick notice and a 
few severe warnings. One reviewer called 
him “a show-off,” and McKellen took the | 
criticism to heart. He started his own 
troupe, the Actors’ Campany, in part to 
counter this “tendency to act in an over- 
ly individual way.” Later he accepted 
Nunn’s repeated invitations to join the 
R.S.C., where he further modulated his 
gifts and moderated his flamboyance. 

“IT think Ian matured, and 
his presence matured the 
R.S.C.” That double maturity 
led actor and director to a 
1977 London production of 
Macbeth, in which McKellen 
seemed to cut himself wide 
open with daggers of the 
mind. The production was re- 
garded as definitive and won 
McKellen one of his three 
consecutive Society of West 
End Theater Awards. 

For the moment, McKel- 
len, who is unmarried, lives 
quietly in a sublet on the 
northern lip of Greenwich 
Village, from which he has 
recently ventured forth to 
start tap dancing lessons. He 
has nearly exhausted the usu- 
al tourist circuit but remains 
an enthusiastic—and per- 
haps impressionable—stu- 
dent of American folkways. 
“T heard a newscaster on TV 
and thought he sounded very 
affected,” McKellen reports. 
“Then I realized he was Eng- 
lish.” He will return to Eng- 








combination of high art, low 
cunning and surreptitious 
showmanship. His incarnation of Play- 
wright Shaffer's antagonist, Antonio Sal- 
ieri, owes much to the offhand technical 
virtuosity McKellen displayed in that res- 
taurant and even more to an analytic ac- 
tor’s intelligence that is restless and ruth- 
less at once. “If I couldn't defend a 
performance intellectually, I'd be very un- 
happy indeed,” McKellen remarks, and 
his Salieri is a seamless reconciliation of 
paradox. It is a portrait in depth of a shal- 
low man, a forgotten 18th century court 
composer so bedeviled by jealousy, the 
shock of his own mediocrity and the 
daunting genius of his principal rival that 
he encouraged Mozart's ruination and 
hastened his death. Full of wit and pas- 
sion and measured extravagance, the per- 
formance has become perhaps the most 
warmly admired of the Broadway season 

It has also, for U.S. audiences, been 
one of the more surprising. Although Mc- 
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High art, low cunning and surreptitious showmanship 


And when the curtain 
comes, it is a clear 


like a curtain call 
call itself finally 
ovation 

“I would put Ian up with Olivier and 
Gielgud in his intelligence and skill,” says 
the National Theater's Peter Hall, who di- 
rected Amadeus. “He's an original,” says 
Trevor Nunn of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. “He has a strong and complex 
intelligence, and he can’t really be com- 
pared with anybody.” Although he has 
the stature and the command of theat- 
rical grandeur associated with the Oliv- 
ier generation, McKellen also has some- 
thing more contemporary, more recogniz- 
ably his own. It is a sort of granite center, 
a moral core that harks back to his Cam- 
bridge teacher, the great critic F.R. Leav- 
is, and that is regenerated by the actor's 
continual insistence that his work is “a so- 
cial career. Leavis taught that you can 
judge whether a work is good in part by 





land after his Amadeus en- 
gagement to take possession 
of his new London house on the Thames 
and to hang his collection of paintings 
(he favors modern industrial scenes of 
northern England, such as the work of 
L.S. Lowry) | 


He is also sure to continue his link 
with the R.S.C. His undiminished joy and 
interest in all theatrical enterprises, from | 
the circus to a rock concert, travels eas- 
ily. As Salieri, he addresses the Broad- 
way audience directly, sometimes like a 
ringmaster, sometimes like a stand-up 
comic and sometimes, too, like a peni- 
tent. “It’s not enough just to say I’m this 
character,” McKellen insists. “The real- 
ity approach limits you.” When an actor 
like lan McKellen brings it back from a 
spin around the block, reality stands re- 
vealed for what it should be, a humble 
beginning —By Jay Cocks, | 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/London and 


Elaine Dutka/New York 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
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Because the 
pleasure lasts longer. 


on & Hedges Lights 





